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Wuat is the “Group Approach’’ to 
employer relations? In brief, it is a method 
by which key local office -staff work as a 
team to render a complete service to indi- 
vidual employers. Examples of its applica- 
tion in Louisiana, New Jersey, and Colo- 
rado are related on pp. 4-13. 


Tue function of the Bureau’s Industry 
Relations Program is to acquaint the 
Nation’s larger multistate employers and 
trade associations with the services of the 
ES, says Raymond S. Ward of the Bureau’s 
national office. Since the program was 
initiated 5 years ago, employers have been 
learning by first-hand experience that the 
ES can help them solve their employment 
problems. The program, covering all 
phases of service, worked out by Bureau 
staff with the Statler Hotel Co. illustrates 
this statement. p. 13. 


THE plywood industry has had a dramatic 
growth in the past 20 years and today has 
assumed a place of major importance in 
Oregon’s economy. The Oregon SES de- 
termined to help the plywood companies 
get and keep the right men in the right jobs 
to assist in “holding the line on produc- 
tion costs.” A job analysis study and physi- 
cal demands appraisal of all jobs, described 
by Thomas J. Morris of the Oregon agency, 
will benefit the entire plywood industry. 
p. 15. 


INSURANCE is big business in Des Moines, 
Iowa. As such, it presents numerous em- 
ployment problems—problems for which, in 
many cases, the Iowa SES has been able to 
find solutions. Keith V. Schroeder of the 
Iowa agency tells how the ES, through 
testing, job analysis, and carefully chosen 
referral, has served the insurance industry 


with good results. p. 17. 


Are your familiar with the “‘Raytheon”’ 
story—the story of a 14-point manpower 
program developed by the Massachusetts 
Division of Employment Security and the 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co. early in 1951 
to find workers with scarce skills? If you 
aren’t, the article by James A. Quinn of 
the Massachusetts agency is sure to be of 
interest. Even if you know the story, you 
will want to bring your information up to 
date and see what lies ahead. p. 19. 


Many new plants have come to North 
Carolina in the past 2 years. One factor 
which has been responsible for this expan- 
sion is the labor market information sup- 
plied to prospective employers by the 
North Carolina SES. How such informa- 
tion—general and specific—is being used 
to the benefit of the State and the com- 
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panies locating there is told by Elizabeth 
DeKay Johnson on p. 22. 


HARVESTING potatoes in Maine is always 
a race against time but last year, with rain 
delaying the work and frost looming 
omniously, the problem was even greater. 
The article by F. L. Stuber and Wallace G 
Burke of the Maine Employment Security 
Commission tells the interesting story of a 
cooperative effort to save the crop Pp 26 


Many who work in Washington State 
industries owe: their jobs to the positive 
recruitment program of the United States 
Employment Service which sought them 
out in far away places for the jobs which 
could not be filled from local labor supplies. 
Veva V. Babb of the State agency details 
the system and its results in specific indus- 
tries. p. 28. 


A LARGE and complex organization like 
Eastern Airlines must constantly be on the 
lookout for employees with specialized 
training to fill their thousands of jobs. 
About 8 years ago Eastern sought help from 
the Miami local ES office. Charles Saun- 
ders tells how the positive recruitment 
program has met the company’s needs 
over the years. p. 30 


As part of its greatly expanded Industrial 
Services, the Pennsylvania SES has con- 
ducted half a dozen “‘Employer Institutes”’ 
in the past few months. The Institute is the 
first step in a fourfold program being 
developed to acquaint employers with the 
many services offered by the Employment 
Service. Fred A. Auman, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania tells how the Institute works. p. 32. 


WHEN the Lipton Tea Co. built a new 
plant in Texas, the local employment office 
was asked to test job applicants. Tea-bag 
testers were in great demand but no such 
test existed! The answer—develop the 
test. R.C. Behn of the Texas agency tells 
how the Employment Service did just that 
and through its testing and other facil- 
ities successfully placed the vast majority 
of workers in the new plant. p. 36. 


Tue law providing unemployment insur- 
ance coverage for Federal Government 
workers, passed by the 83d Congress, is 
expected to arouse interest in coverage for 
other Government workers. Because many 
State legislatures (which will meet early 
this year) will undoubtedly want to con- 
sider similar benefits for State and local 
employees, the article by Nathan Fine of 
the Bureau’s UI Service is especially timely. 
p. 38. 
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press time 
European Women fo Learn About Midis 


Tue first program of its kind to acquaint the house- 
wives of Europe with their counterparts in America 
will be launched shortly Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor in Charge of 
Women’s Affairs, announced recently. 

This unique technical exchange program, expected 
to begin operation in February, will bring approxi- 
mately 80 representative women from France and 
Italy to this country to observe first-hand the workings 
of democracy. 

A 2-week preliminary survey to choose women from 
those countries was conducted under auspices of the 
Foreign Operations Administration as part of the 
technical exchange program to strengthen democratic 
forces in free Europe. 

The Department of State, the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, and the Labor Department cooper- 
ated and assisted in the initial project. Overseas staffs 
ofthese agencies were particularly helpful in setting 
up contacts for the group. In addition, representa- 
tives of many of the women’s national organizations 
in the United States introduced the group to their 
European counterpart. 

The group of 8 women leaders, with Mrs. Leopold 
serving as chairman, spent October in France and 
Italy talking to individual women, officers of women’s 
organizations, trade union women, professional wom- 
en, and women in government to choose candidates 
to come to the United States to see social-welfare pro- 
grams and community projects. The French and 
Italian women took the American team to visit many 
of the projects on which they are actively working, 
such as programs to provide housing, day nurseries, 
community centers, and hospitals. 

Within a few weeks, the names will be submitted 
to Mrs. Leopold for further study and selection. 

‘““The women will see our homes, our churches, our 
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schools, our hospitals. In short, they will see the 
heart of America, which all too many foreign visitors 
miss,” Mrs. Leopold said in reporting on the survey. 

From the 200 women interviewed in France and 
Italy it is hoped that 40 from each country can be 
brought to the United States for training and obser- 
vation of a wide variety of community projects, such 
as school-lunch programs, anti-tuberculosis campaigns, 
and citizenship education. 

They will arrive in small groups of about four each 
and will be housed for the most part in American 
homes related to their individual status or profession. 

Their programs and itineraries will be individual to 
correspond to their status whether it be housewife, 
doctor, lawyer, social worker, labor representative, or 


the like. 


Role of Handicapped in Civil Defense 


A TREMENDOUS opportunity for patriotic public 
service is open to the physically handicapped in the 
civil- and air-defense programs. This statement was 
made by Val Peterson, Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator, in an article in the-November issue of PER- 
FORMANCE, the official publication of The President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

‘Willingness to serve,’’ Mr. Peterson said, “‘as well 
as their efficiency on the job, has made handicapped 
persons an asset to our home-defense programs that 
we Cannot ignore.” 

While handicapped persons have served in the civil 
defense program since its beginning in 1950, it was 
not until 1953 that special attention was given to this 
source of valuable manpower. That year, through 
cooperation of the American Foundation for the Blind 
and the Blinded Veterans Association, effective re- 
cruiting drives were made to enlist volunteers to serve 
as aircraft spotters and filter center workers in the 
Ground Observer Corps. 

From this beginning, State Civil Defense Directors 
and Air Force State Ground Observer Corps Coordi- 
nators have increased the enlistment of handicapped 
in their programs. The National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults has also been brought into the 
program with good effect. An intensive recruiting 
program in 16 chapters of the NSCCA will soon be in 
full swing. 





In addition to ground-observer and plane-spotting 
assignments, there are many other jobs in the civil 
defense program where the handicapped can serve 
with distinction. Clerical work, telephone, and other 
communication work, and literally hundreds of other 
volunteer jobs for which the handicapped can be 
trained are included in the program. 


Women’s Contribution to the Nation 


*SociAL workers have a vital role to play in in- 
creasing understanding between nations,” said Mrs. 
Alice K. Leopold, new assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor for Women’s Affairs, in a speech to the Con- 
necticut Conference of Social Work in Hartford re- 
cently. ‘“‘Because of their closeness to the funda- 
mental problems of human life they are especially 
well equipped to function as agents of good will.” 

In speaking of the important role played by the 19 
million working women in this country today, Mrs. 
Leopold said that their contribution to the Nation’s 
economy is vital. One-third of the Nation’s workers 
are women—15 million of whom work to supplement 
the family income. 

But women make an even more important contri- 
bution to the Nation’s welfare in their human ap- 
proach to problems, their greater concern for the 
moral, spiritual, and ethical elements of life, says 
Mrs. Leopold who believes that because of their 
fundamental role in life, women have more deep 
seated motives for working to build a better future. 

Cooperating with the social services, the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. 8. Department of Labor, which Mrs. 
Leopold directs, tries to advance the employability of 
women by encouraging girls still in school to prepare 
themselves to become self-supporting. The Bureau 
issues publications which help vocational counselors 
and women preparing for a career. It also tries to 
improve employment opportunities for older women 
by advising them of fields open to them, encouraging 
employers to hire mature women, and conducting 
surveys of training programs for older women workers. 


Many Opportunities in Nursing 


NEARLY 400,000 nurses—an increase of 16,000 since 
1950—are now working in the United States, accord- 
ing to new figures released by Surgeon General 
Leonard A. Scheele of the U.S. Public Health Service. 
Estimates based on the latest available figures from 
the 48 States and District of Columbia show a total 
of 389,600 professional nurses in active practice in the 
Nation. However, the demand for nursing services 
is so great, Dr. Scheele said, that the present recruit- 
ment goal for the Nation as a whole is 55,000 stu- 
dent nurses a year. 

The number of hospital nurses, the largest single 
group, has increased by 15 percent in the last 4 years 
to a total of 231,000. Private duty nurses, the next 
largest group, who are also at the bedside, number 
74,000. The 35,200 nurses working in doctors’ 
offices, 25,300 public health nurses, 14,000 industrial 
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nurses, and the 8,200 nurse educators in schools of 
nursing make up the remainder of the total, along 
with 1,900 nurses in a variety of other fields. 

The ratio of all nursing personnel, including student 
nurses in general hospitals, has risen from 69 per 100 
patients to 74 per 100 patients since 1950—making it 
the highest in history. 


(Continued on page 6) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, October 
1954, United States and Territories 


|Percentage 


| 
Number or oo 
‘ rom 
amount 2 
previous 
month 
Overall ! 
OE Pe OS ee a ee 2 1,099, 400 --2 


Weeks of | 
PN is ieu eters ew ss. als 3 6, 230, 600 12 
Weekly average insured un- 


CURPIOVRIONG FT ... oss ss 1, 465, 800 7 


Weeks compensated......... 5, 457, 200 -12 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 1, 299, 300 —8 
UA OO, a ae $135, 298, 500 —12 
Funds available as of Oct. 31, 
1. Aen Aes a ee $8, 276, 667, 300 
New applications............ 675, 100 —2 
Referrals: 
Aercumural.......... - 1, 566, 800 —14 
Nonagricultural.......... 802, 700 —6 
Placements: 
| 1, 540, 300 —15 
Nonagricultural......... 486, 900 —6 
SRE rear 277, 800 —4 
De ee 209, 100 —9 
Handicapped.......... 21, 700 | +22 
Counseling interviews........ 108, 300 +8 
Individuals given tests....... 88, 700 +16 
Fanployer visits... . 64... .%... 144, 400 —5 
Veterans 4 
Pee ES a re 5 39, 700 | +1 
Weeks of unemployment 
cl nd ee eee 326, 600 —20 
Weekly average insured un- 
cs | A re 77, 400 —14 
PCTRCING TUNIS coiniee ses eee $7, 383, 200 | 22 
New applications............ 168, 100 | > 
Referrals, nonagricultural... . 201, 500 | +6 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 120, 100 —=2 
Placements, handicapped..... 9, 700 +21 
Counseling interviews........ 32, 200 | +5 








1 The first 7 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data jor veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Data exclude territories. 

4 The first 4 items contain data relating to the program under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 11,300 initial 
claims, 41,500 weeks claimed, 9,900 insured unemployment and $292,700 in 
benefits for veterans who were filing to supplement payments under State pro- 
grams. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement benefits under the 
railroad unemployment insurance program. 

5 Includes 650 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCV program. 
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SERVICE TO EMPLOYERS. 
The Result of Teamwork 
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conditions, competition for markets, and technological developments. The Employment Service can serve 

employers ‘effectively only when it has full knowledge of such change. Through employer contacts, whether 
with local branches or with headquarters offices of nationally known firms operating in many States or with 
firms operating in only one community, the Employment Service seeks information about the requirements 
which industry expects of the workers who will be needed to fill job openings. Generally, changes are noted 
first by local office staff, and when there is effective communication and teamwork, the information is applied 
there first in placement, counseling, and other services. Later, this information may lead to developmental 
work to be undertaken by the States or by the Bureau of Employment Security to help develop techniques and 
methods for selection and counseling which will lead to better matching of men and jobs in terms of industry’s 
changing requirements, nationwide. 

To be supplied with such information, we er the employers on our team. When employers understand 
how this information is used to serve them, most employers are glad to provide information not only about 
their anticipated needs, but also about their hiring practices, personnel policies, benefits, job requirements, 
processes, etc., so that the Employment Service can effectively screen and preselect for their consideration those 
workers who most nearly meet each employer’s requirements. 

When the supply of applicants is large, some employers may intensify their nonperformance requirements. 
Many otherwise qualified applicants may thus be unable to obtain employment readily. Such waste of skills 
is costly to any community. Even in a comparatively loose labor market the Employment Service is in an 
excellent position to bring to an employer’s attention the experience of applicants whose skills and abilities may 
be profitably utilized even though these applicants do not meet all of the employer’s nonperformance require- 
ments. Many employers have thanked ES offices for such service when these workers have done a good job. 

It is sometimes taken for granted that most employers know about ES service, but personnel officials change 
and so do personnel policies. Employers will not use the Service unless they are familiar with it and know 
what it can do for them now. Keeping informed of changes in industry which affect jobs, and bringing employ- 
ers up-to-date information on ES services is recognized not only as a responsibility of employer relations and 
other local office staff, but of State and Federal Employment Service personnel as well. Increasingly, con- 
tacts to present the service are being made with policymaking officials and those having hiring authority. 

Some employers may have had an unsatisfactory experience with the Employment Service in a certain 
community, and when they move to another locality they maintain the same attitude toward the local office 
without giving it a chance. Such employers have to be encouraged to become familiar with and to use the 
Service in their new community. 

This is a country of opportunity. In recent years there has been an increase in the number of personnel 
officials in a position to hire, who had experiences in the past with the Employment Service when they were 
applicants seeking employment. Some of them were favorably impressed at that time with the service given 
them; others were not. To the latter group, the quality of the ES service now available needs to be demon- 
strated convincingly. 

Employers expect service of uniform quality. To provide such service means that throughout the Employ- 
ment Service organization there needs to be a balance between service to applicants and service to employers; 
an adequate employment service must be provided the year-round, and training must be continuous so that 
the staff can provide quality service. 

As described in the articles in this issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, the services provided em- 
ployers are numerous and varied. They draw on the various knowledges and abilities of ES staff, and are the 
result of teamwork planning and performance. They involve effective presentation and use of many tools and 
techniques, including prescreening, testing, clearance and other recruitment methods, staffing patterns, job 
specifications and other occupational analysis tools, labor-market information, and employer institutes. It is 
timely and heartening to read about these services at the beginning of a new year when we are seeking to en- 
courage employers to place more of their orders with the public employment service, so that it can better serve 
both job seekers and employers. 

—ARTHUR W. MOTLEY, Assistant Director, United States Employment Service, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Employer Relations 


The “Group Approach’ to 














1. The Experiment in New Orleans 


“ 


By WILLIAM H. O’KELLEY 


Employment Security Operations Analyst 


Louisiana State Employment Service *. 


BOUT 2 years ago the personnel of the Louisiana 
Employment Service began seeking means for 
integrating all the various local office activities 

to achieve better service to individual employers. It 
was soon realized that an interchange of information 
among employer relations representatives, selection 
and referral interviewers, and occupational analysts 
would be necessary at the outset of any such program. 
Accordingly, an experimental project was set up in 
the New Orleans office calling for group discussion of 
selected employers in order to develop a basic plan of 
service for each such employer. A procedure was 
written and regular weekly meetings began in July 
1953. 

The managers of the three New Orleans offices 
were convinced that they were on the right track, 
but something seemed to be lacking. Discussions 
of employers would bring out leads which seemed 
promising, but on review after the visit we would find 
that our relationship was about the same as it had 
been when the discussion started. We went to the 
Bureau of Employment Security in Washington for 
help with our problem and in February 1954 a repre- 
sentative of the Employment Service National Office 
came to New Orleans with a training program for just 
such a situation. The training material for this type 
of program had already been tried and proved in other 
States. This training was received enthusiastically 
by the employer relations representatives and other 
staff members, because it solved problems which 
would have taken months of work by the trial-and- 
error method. 

The first step in introducing this program to a local 
office is to sell the top management; e. g., the district 
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supervisor, manager, and department supervisors, on 
the practicability of the idea. The next step is to 
demonstrate the operation of the program from start 
to finish; the third, to review results after a reasonable 
period. 

In order to stage an effective demonstration it is 
first necessary to select a group of employers to work 
with. The first requisite for selection is that the em- 
ployer have a current and future demand for workers. 
In our preliminary experimenting in New Orleans we 
selected employers from whom we had no orders for 
workers. In many instances the question of whether 
or not we had established improved relations remained 
academic, since the employer was not currently hiring 
workers. Therefore, in demonstrating the group ap- 
proach the local office staff is asked to select about 10 
or 12 employers who have a current and continuing 
demand for workers (either because of expansion or 
high turnover) and whom we are not serving or serv- 
ing inadequately because of some difficulty in our 
relationship. 

Next, we analyze the activities of these employers 
over a 6- or 12-month period to determine the aver- 
age employment, number of new hires, number of 
employment service referrals, placements, and can- 
celed openings. The new-hire rate and placement- 
penetration rate are calculated. Three or four em- 
ployers who have the highest new-hire rate and lowest 
placement-penetration rate are tentatively selected 
and compared to all other employers in the same in- 
dustry group, to determine whether the office is doing 
a better placement job with other employers in the 
same group. This further study sometimes leads to a 
change in the employer finally selected. 
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Macaluso, John J. Kennedy, and L. A. Brisbois. 


Next, the employer folder is reviewed and notes 
are made for presentation to the group. A sample of 
closed orders is studied to discover what has been 
used as the basis for selection and referral in the past. 
It may be necessary to go back a year or more to 
secure closed orders if the employer has not been 
using the local office recently. A group meeting is 
called, all of the data on the employer are presented, 
and the group is asked to contribute any other 
information it may have. 

From an examination of all the data it is usually 
possible to isolate certain situations which seem to 
cover the key points in the current relationship with 
the employer. These situations are listed on the 
left half of a blackboard. The group is then asked 
to suggest actions which should be taken to meet 
each listed situation. These suggested actions are 
listed on the right half of the blackboard. 

We are now in a position to plan a visit to the 
employer, and the group is asked to decide which 
action shall be taken first and how much ground is 
to be covered in the first planned visit. The next 
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A “Group Approach” staff conference in the New Orleans area office. Standing, left to right: John J. Killeen, G. Messina, Nolan 
Thibodaux, and Joseph Morvant. Seated, left to right: Harry Armand, Adele LeBoeuf, C. J. McGoey, Robert J. Creel, Joseph P. 





step is to decide who is to make the visit with the 
trainer and to secure an appointment with the em- 
ployer. The group making the visit should always 
include the employer relations representative re- 
sponsible for the employer account and the office 
manager. ‘These selected employers will be offered 
specialized services which may require commitments 
for special efforts on the part of various staff mem- 
bers in the local office, and it is essential that the 
manager be a party to the agreement if the commit- 
ments are to be carried out fully. 

The visit is made as planned and usually produces 
more in terms of employer interest and cooperation 
than the local office personnel expect. It is this 
feature of the training which captures the interest 
of the local office staff and arouses their enthusiasm. 
The group approach is based on the assumption 
that the local office has worthwhile services to offer 
to any employer, and that the value of these services 
to the employer depends on the degree of cooperation 
he gives the local office in arranging for them. 
Employers appreciate this type of approach and 
are quick to take advantage of it. Local office 
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personnel appreciate being consulted in planning 
actions which affect their daily work, and the pro- 
gram gives a lift to local office morale. Employer 
relations representatives are given specific assign- 
ments to accomplish with the employer and learn 
techniques which can be applied in their dealings 
with all employers. 

I would like to show by some actual examples the 
type of demonstration training which the Bureau 
representative gave in our New Orleans offices last 
February. One of the first accounts studied was one 
of the large downtown hotels. The situations which 
existed, as brought out in the group meeting, were 
these: (1) Need to know who hires for each depart- 
ment; (2) need more information on hiring require- 
ments; (3) need to arrange for more time in making 
selections and referrals. The plan adopted was: 
(1) Explain specialized services to the hotel manager; 
(2) visit hiring officials for each department; (3) secure 
up-to-date information on hiring requirements. 

Four visits were made to the hotel; selection and 
referral interviewers were brought to meet the various 
department heads. Problems involved in the re- 
cruitment of workers were thoroughly discussed, and 
master job orders were made or revised as required. 


Results Are Encouraging 


Prior to the initiation of this program the new- 
hire rate for this employer for a 6-month period 
was 53.1 percent and the placement-penetration 
rate for the same period was 8.2 percent. Since 
beginning our cooperative program the new-hire 
rate for the 6 months ending in August 1954 was 31.8 
percent and the placement-penetration rate had 
increased to 15.3 percent. This trend is encouraging 
for the employer and for the local office, and con- 
tinued close relationships should bring about further 
improvements. 

Another account analyzed at this time was a large 
metal products company. While relationships with 
this company had been fairly good since it started 
production in the latter part of 1951, the company 
had been going through adjustments encountered by 
any large enterprise in its beginning stages. Through 
lack of close cooperation, the office service had 
declined to the extent that during the last half of 
1953 the placement-penetration rate was only 2.3 
percent. The group discussion brought out the fol- 
lowing situations: (1) The office was having difficulty 
in verifying placements; (2) the company had been 
experiencing a fairly high rate of turnover; (3) the 
location of the plant created a transportation problem 
which contributed to turnover; and (4) there had 
been several changes in management and employment 
officials. The actions planned included: (1) A meet- 
ing with the new employment manager to explain 
the services available; (2) negotiation of procedures 
to facilitate verification of placements; and (3) 
discussion of transportation and other factors con- 
tributing to turnover. 
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Several meetings were held with the company. We 
learned that turnover had now been reduced and the 
transportation situation alleviated through construc- 
tion of new houses in the vicinity of the plant. A 
simple procedure was devised to insure verification of 
placements, and orders were received for all current 
openings. During the 6-month period ending in 
August 1954 the placement-penetration rate with this 
company increased to 38.5 percent. 

The other day I visited the New Orleans district 
office and attended a group meeting at which one of 
the initial accounts of the Commercial and Profes- 
sional branch office was being reviewed. This ac- 
count has presented a problem in recruitment which 
has been of major concern to both the employer and 
the local office. The group discussed various ways to 
supplement the radio and newspaper advertising that 
was being used by the company and the local office. 
One idea decided upon was the use of a handbill or 
dodger outlining the attractive features of the work. 
The local office receptionist would give this handbill 
to all applicants who seemed to possess the minimum 
requirements for the job. Those interested would 
then be routed to placement interviewers. The com- 
pany’s public relations department was to be asked to 
assist in preparing this material. This incident is 
mentioned to illustrate the fields of local office opera- 
tions which become involved in group-approach 
planning. At this meeting most of the discussion 
centered on applicant relations. 


Slow Progress Is Best 


One lesson that our experience in New Orleans has 
brought out is the need to proceed slowly with this 
program. We believe one new case a month is suffi- 
cient until more experience in the operation of the 
program is gained. At present the offices are reex- 
amining the initial accounts to determine how services 
can be improved further and to correct mistakes which 
have been made. 

The local office staff is enthusiastic about the 
program. It has given a decided lift to morale and 
has brought improved services to employers, both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. 


At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


‘““The steady rise in the nurse supply of the Nation 
is significant to the total health picture,” Dr. Scheele 
pointed out, “‘because nurses play such a vital part in 
all phases of our national health. For that very rea- 
son the nursing profession today offers a wide variety 
of excellent opportunities in the field of public health, 
in hospitals, schools, industry, doctors’ offices, and, of 
course, in our schools of nursing.”’ 
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William T. McCue, field representative, conducts a meeting called to develop a Plan of Action ina Group Approach. Left to right: 
Jack Shapiro, ERR; Paul Buscema, occupational analyst; Harriet Shoger and Mae Wanamaker, employment interviewers. 
Grace Webster and Ruth Goldberg, employment counselors; Angela Moser and Esther 


members of the group not shown here were: 
Davis, employment interviewers; and Pauline Goldberg, ERR. 





Me 


Other 


— 2. Groups Develop Plans of Service 


By JEROME R. SEHULSTER, Supervisor of Employer Relations and Placement 
and JOHN L. McGOLDRICK, Supervisor of Occupational Analysis and Industrial Services 
New Jersey Division of Employment Security 


HE Supervisor of Employer Services in New Jer- 

sey’s Paterson office noted some disturbing data 

during a review of the folder for the Cadmus 
Corp. Only 12 placements had been made in the 6 
months ending January 1954, while the firm had made 
118 new hires. In order to appraise more fully the 
service to this firm, the supervisor gathered additional 
information. A careful study of the local office record 
for the 6-month period revealed that, while the pene- 
tration rate was 10.8 percent, the office had received 
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orders for only a relatively few jobs in the clerical and 
laboring classifications. The ratio of referrals to place- 
ments was 4 to 1 and the turnover rate was 4.2 per- 
cent. Cadmus’ planned expansion for the next 3 
months indicated an increase of 22 percent in the 
work force. There appeared to be a placement: po- 
tential here which warranted the attention of all who 
might contribute to serving this employer. 

A meeting of the personnel directly concerned 
seemed in order. Participants included the manager, 
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the employer relations representative who contacted 
the employer, the interviewers who handled the se- 
lections and referrals, the occupational analyst, and 
the supervisor of employer services who led the meet- 
ing. The basic information on record was presented 
to the group as the foundation on which a plan aimed 
at capitalizing on the apparent potential might de- 
velop. The discussion leader carefully pointed out 
that this was the only purpose of the meeting. Such 
time-wasting luxuries as criticizing past actions, blam- 
ing. fellow workers and finding fault with personnel 
and procedures up and down the line from the district 
office to national headquarters were ruled out because 
they seldom prove fruitful. 

In an atmosphere of informality and frankness, 
questions began to arise for which no immediate 
answers were available in the records. What were the 
turnover jobs? What were the volume jobs? Why 
were so many referrals rejected? Why didn’t the 
office get a cross section of orders? Why was the com- 
pany’s personnel manager often so busy that he could 
spend very little time with the employer relations 
representative? Theseswere the questions the group 
set out to answer. 

This was a typical ‘“‘group approach”’ to the solu- 
tion of an employer relations “problem.” The group 
approach, introduced in New Jersey by a representa- 
tive of the Employment Service National Office in 
June 1953, is the newest “‘old” technique known to 
man. Simply, it represents a group of people who 
have a common interest or problem getting together 
to plan concerted action toward a common goal. II- 
lustrating teamwork at its best, the group approach in 
employer relations is the concentration of the resources 
and facilities of the local office in developing and carry- 
ing out a plan of service to a given employer. It is 
a management technique which is applied more 
universally but less intensively at workload estimating 
time. 


A Mystery Solved 


To continue with the case of the Cadmus Corp., one 
of the referral interviewers remembered a telephone 
conversation in which the personnel manager had 
stated he was very busy with payroll duties on Fridays. 
It so happened that this was a point of information 
that none of the rest of the group had. The inter- 
viewer did not make it a part of the record, partly be- 
cause of the pressure of other work at the time, and 
partly because she normally did not make entries on 
the employer record. However, the employer rela- 
tions representative felt that it cleared up the mystery 
of why Friday contacts were unproductive. This was 
typical of the simple but important facts which the 
group developed. 

The discussion leader proceeded to list on the black- 
board the four main points which the group agreed 
were problem areas in dealing with this firm: 

1. This office had been unable to get complete job 
information when the employer placed openings. 
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2. Each time a job order was placed, a new hiring 
official, who seemed to have very little knowledge of 
the job, dealt with the office. 

3. Changes in rates and job requirements were made 
by the firm subsequent to placing openings with the 
local office. 

4. It had been very difficult to get accurate labor 
market data and it seemed that some “new hires” 
were actually “‘call-backs”’ of former workers. 

Each of these problem areas was listed. Opposite 
each, in a column titled “‘Action To Be Taken,” were 
listed the steps which the group agreed upon as neces- 
sary and proper. Opposite these steps in still another 
column were listed the local office persons who should 
handle these steps. 


Which Should Be First? 


This information represented a rough plan but did 
not take into account the timing of these actions. The 
group then agreed upon which of the actions listed 
should take precedence over all others and this was 
listed as point No. 1 in the plan of action. Ina similar 
fashion, the timing of the other steps to be taken was 
listed chronologically and the final result was the local 
office’s plan of action for this firm. It was not intended 
that all these steps should be taken care of immedi- 
ately or even in the very near future. This was a plan 
in terms of months, perhaps 6 or more. It was also 
agreed that, if the results of a contact with the em- 
ployer required that the plan be amended, this would 
be done. However, the plan would remain the basis 
for action aimed at improvement of service to this 
employer. 

The plan agreed on by the group had four main 
points: 

1. Obtain, if possible, complete job order informa- 
tion, preferably in the form of job specifications to be 
made by the occupational analyst. 

2. Try to persuade the employer to have one person 
in the plant handle all job openings and interviews 
and place all job orders with the local office. 

3. Explain to the employer the importance to the 
local office interviewer of having stable rates and re- 
quirements on job orders. 

4. Stress the importance of labor market informa- 
tion, particularly the difference between new hires 
and call-backs. 

As of this writing, data are available for an 8-month 
period following adoption of the plan. During that 
time all points in the plan were put into effect. This 
was done principally by the employer relations repre- 
sentative on normal visits. However, on one occa- 
sion, the manager accompanied him to assist in con- 
vincing the employer that having one individual deal 
with the local office made for more efficiency. The 
interviewer now reports that the former confusion, 
which resulted from dealing with several different 
individuals in the plant, has been eliminated. The 
occupational ‘analyst developed job specifications for 
“repeat” orders. The average penetration rate is 
now 30 percent, an improvement of almost 200 per- 
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cent. The average number of placements a month is 
three times as great as it was prior to the plan of 
action. The turnover rate has dropped to 3.7 percent 
and the ratio of referrals to placements is now 2.8 to 1. 
By any standard this represents a considerable im- 
provement in relationships with the firm. In addi- 
tion, there is a much better understanding between 
the employer and the local office as well as a higher 
degree of mutual respect. The tasks of all Employ- 
ment Service personnel dealing with the firm are more 
pleasant than they were. 


What Makes The Plan Work? 


Now, what was there about this group approach 
method of dealing with this employer which helped 
improve our working relationship? Obviously, the 
situation was handled by the same individuals who 
had previously been dealing with this employer. 
There was nothing new or different in manual pro- 
cedure or instruction carried out. Actually, it was 
merely a matter of improved teamwork and com- 
munication which resulted in better coordination of 
effort between the employer and the local office and 
among units in the local office. It should be noted 
that each individual concerned, i. e., the placement 
interviewer, employer relations representative, occu- 
pational analyst, the supervisor, and manager, ap- 
parently had been performing his own function con- 
scientiously according to manual procedure and for 
practical purposes adequately. However, those bits 
of information, and the concerted effort which opened 
the gate to a solution of the problem, were not 
brought to bear on the problem until the group sat 
down together to work it out. 

Communication, which in the field of industrial 
management means the rapid transmitting of vital in- 
formation to affected units of an organization, has 
been the subject of increased attention in recent years. 
Study of various problems which have occurred in all 
types of organizations has revealed in many instances 
that while technical and operating performance was 
apparently satisfactory insofar as independent units 
were concerned, the problems persisted. The source 
of trouble was often found to be in the fact that one of 
the vitally affected units was working without informa- 
tion in the possession of other units dealing with the 
same situation. This condition results in either dupli- 
cation of effort or making the problems more difficult 
than they originally were. Without proper commu- 
nication, the coordination of effort so necessary to 
smooth organization is difficult, if not impossible, to 
achieve. 

Let’s take a look at another case in point. Our 
relationships with a firm which manufactures elec- 
trical wiring fixtures and has an average employment 
of several hundred were discouraging to say the least. 
Over a period of 6 months, our average penetration 
rate was less than 1 percent. Our ratio of referrals to 
placements was 4 to 1, and we had made only 2 place- 
ments as against 250 new hires made by the firm 
during a 6-month period. We had received only 7 
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openings and these were all for clerical jobs, although 
it was known that electric cord assembler was one of 
the volume jobs in the plant. Obviously, there was 
something wrong, so a group approach meeting was 
held to see how we could improve the situation. 

Some of the points which came out in the discussion 
were the obvious ones, such as our failure to receive a 
cross section of orders, the need for better job infor- 
mation on orders and the lack of orders for volume 
jobs. But it also developed that there was a general 
indifference to our service on the part of the employer. 
It was brought out that the personnel manager did 
not have the authority to hire; this right was vested 
in the plant superintendent who evidently had a 
definite antipathy to the Employment Service and to 
Government agencies in general. He had been par- 
ticularly displeased because of some adverse decisions 
on disputed unemployment compensation claims 
cases. 

The group evolved a plan having these key points: 

1. There should be a specific and persistent effort to 
establish a better understanding with the plant 
superintendent. 

2. There should be an effort to capitalize on the use 
of specific aptitude tests in the selection process. 


Superintendent Is Won Over 


Following the group meeting, the local office man- 
ager, in company with the employer relations repre- 
sentative, met with both of the firm’s executives. 
There ensued a patient discussion of each point 
advanced by the plant superintendent in a conference 
which lasted 3 hours and included a tour of the plant. 
A mutual understanding and better rapport resulted. 
Arrangements were made for the occupational analyst 
to develop a job specification for electric cord assem- 
bler and to install the test -battery in the local office. 
The superintendent agreed to hire some of the test- 
selected individuals and compare them with his own 
selections. Within a month, the test-selected workers 
had demonstrated their superior qualifications for the 
job. The superintendent then agreed to hire electric 
cord assemblers only through the local office after 
test selection. He referred all gate applicants for this 
iob to the local office for processing. Six months after 
the group-approach meeting was held, referrals to 
placements dropped to a little over 2 to 1. The 
penetration rate had increased 900 percent and the 
average monthly placements were 15 times greater 
than during the 12-month period before the group- 
approach efforts were begun. In addition, the local 
office was getting orders for all job openings. Cer- 
tainly, this demonstrates that the establishment of 
better understanding and communication with the 
employer was the key to success with this firm. 

Is this group approach a panacea for all ills in 
employer relations? Definitely not. There are some 
conditions beyond ES control which represent tem- 
porary barriers to participation in the placement 
activity to any significant degree. A firm which is 
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laying off workers can hardly offer many placements, 
but the penetration rate should not suffer. There are 
some rare cases of employers utilizing questionable 
hiring practices, which result in high turnover, who 
still feel they should not change their outmoded 
methods. Other factors such as union hiring agree- 
ments cannot be solved by a group-approach “attack.” 
It is felt, however, that even in these cases, the con- 
scientious application of the group approach provides 
information which can be of inestimable value in 
planning future service on a realistic basis. 

There is another angle to the group approach which 
is probably obvious to readers who are concerned with 
employer relations. That is that even though the 
system does not pay off in increased penetration rates 
in every case, the approach is a demonstration of 
Employment Service interest and knowledge of hiring 
problems which always has a favorable impression on 
the employer. It cannot help but raise his opinion of 
the Employment Service, even though conditions 
preclude his greater use of it. The employer, as a 
businessman, looks very favorably on a government 
agency operating in a businesslike way. 

Furthermore, the fact that the local office per- 
sonnel get together as a team to work out a particular 
problem has salutary side effects. Each person knows 
a little better how to do his job and he doesn’t even 
think of the experience as training. Each person is 
able to see clearly the part he plays in a total oper- 
ation and his role is also understood clearly by every- 
one else. In graphic and specific operating terms, 
the whole local office organization is brought into 
the picture as the relationships and functions of 
the occupational analyst, labor market analyst, 
employment counselor, claims examiner, employment 


relations representative, and the selection and referral 
interviewer come into focus on a particular problem. 

A few points of advice seem in order for those who 
attempt to employ the group approach: 

1. This device is not a new type of organization 
by another name. Yet, there is no other. way to 
attain its advantages in the present-day large office 
pattern of specialization. 

2. The group approach will not achieve 100- 
percent penetration with any employer nor even 
improve penetration in every case. 

3. Don’t be surprised, alarmed, or critical of the 
simple but important facts brought to light in the 
group approach lest spontaneous participation of the 
group be stifled. 

4. Be particular in the choice of firms on which 
to apply the group approach—some don’t need it, 
for others it’s a waste of time. 

5. Integrate experience into the overall local office 
plan of action and workload  estimate—highly 
successful service to a few firms to the detriment of 
service to others is of questionable value. 

To date, the group-approach method has been 
utilized and plans of service developed for nearly 100 
companies in New Jersey which .had represented 
problems in placement activity. Even in the face of 
declining employment in certain parts of the State, 
the results can be evaluated as “excellent.” In 
most cases, penetration rates improved, the number 
of placements increased, and referral-to-placement 
ratios dropped. It is strongly recommended as a 
method to be applied to firms with which a satis- 
factory placement service has not yet been de- 
veloped. In these cases, in the words of Isaiah, 
“Come now, and let us reason together.”’ ‘That is 
the group approach! 





>. Denver Increases Placement Penetration 


By WILLIAM H. LANCASTER, Manager 
and WILLIAM M. BOSCO, Supervisor, Pablic Relations Section 


Denver Local Office, Colorado State Employment Service 


nN .1953 the Denver local Employment Service office, 
I in common with most offices of comparable size, 
suffered a setback in its employer relations activi- 
ties because of two factors: a budget cut, necessitating 
a reduction in personnel, and a heavy load of claims 
activity caused by industry making adjustments to a 
peacetime economy. At the same time, Denver was 
experiencing a phenomenal influx of inmigrants due 
to (1) a construction “boom,” (2) publicity on a na- 
tional scale of the advantages of life in the “‘Mile-High 
City,’ and (3) demobilization of Korean veterans. 
For a considerable period, everyone from manage- 
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ment on down was engaged in processing claims, tak- 
ing new applications, or making referrals on such job 
orders as came in. The spring of 1954 found the 
situation somewhat alleviated. We were shaking the 
snow out of our ears and coming up for air when, by 
coincidence or design, a representative of the Employ- 
ment Service National Office came out of the East 
preaching the gospel of the ‘““Group approach to em- 
ployer relations.”” We were in a receptive mood and 
he presented his program with such enthusiasm and 
lucidity that everyone from the executive director 
down agreed to give the plan a thorough trial. 
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Photo courtesy Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau 


Aerial view of Denver’s business district, showing the Colorado State Capitol in the right foreground. To the left of the capitol are 
the Denver Civic Center, the Denver City and County Building, and the United States Mint. 


We have been working with the “group approach” 
technique for over 6 months at this writing. We like 
it. Without going into the techniques of its applica- 
tion at this point, we can say that it has given direction 
to our approach to several employers who were pre- 
viously considered “‘problems.” It has increased our 
scope of service to our major market. It has armed 
our employer relations representatives with facts in- 
stead of opinions. It has given our various office sec- 
tions a greater understanding and respect for each 
other’s functions and has developed teamwork. It 
appears that the cooperation of local office personnel 
is much better since the inception of the group-ap- 
proach technique. ‘This is true especially from the 
standpoint of personal participation of the placement 
personnel. The technique has helped us increase 
placement penetration. 

After a group meeting has developed a plan of 
service for a firm under consideration, the approach 
to the employer of ‘‘an analysis of your account indi- 
cates we are not rendering you the service you should 
expect or that we are capable of giving, and we would 
like to know how you can help us to help you” has 
been very well received. It has caused employers to 
call upon us for many other services in addition to 
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supplying applicants for job openings. We have re- 
ceived requests for testing and for clearance informa- 
tion, and have been asked to set up testing programs. 
In a good many instances it has been necessary to re- 
vise master orders and prepare new job specifications. 
In some cases, job analysis studies have been indicated 
and have been accomplished by our State office Special 
Services Division. We have been asked for advice on 
everything from wage scales to plant reorganization. 
.The concept of the conference-group employer- 
contact approach is to have the staff members who 
are primarily concerned with providing services to the 
employer work as a team. These are the public re- 
lations representatives, the placement interviewers, 
the reports and analysis supervisor, the section super- 
visors, and the manager. All their knowledge about 
the employer under consideration is concentrated 
toward the ultimate objective of better service to the 
employer and consequently increased placements. 
Some of the factors considered in the determination of 
specialized services to an employer are the past and 
current placement experience; penetration rate; turn- 
over, which indicates current placement potential 
because of economic factors in the area; and plant 
expansion. 
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The Denver local office enjoys an excellent working relationship 
with many industries and agencies. William H. Lancaster, 
manager of the Denver office, is shown here flanked by William 
Echelmeyer, personnel manager of Hallack & Howard Lumber 
Co. (left) and Charles Collings, Colorado State rehabilitation 
officer for the blind and announcer at radio station KTLN. 


Other determining factors are the status of closed 
orders, open orders, the employer’s job specifications— 
especially where the ratio of referral to placement is 
high or where the number of canceled openings is 
excessive—active file supply, and consideration of 
other services which may be useful to those employers, 
such as testing, clearance, or service specialties which 
the group feels are pertinent. ; 

Prior to a meeting of this group, a review of the 
existing employer relations records is made to take 
advantage of any information that has been recom- 
mended concerning the employer and the placement 
experience with that organization. Personnel policies, 


recruitment by publicity and other methods and proc- 
esses, production trends, employer services provided, 
the departmental jobs, the fringe benefits, and prior 





Colorado’s State Capitol, as viewed from Denver’s Civic Center. 
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experience with the firm are summarized in order to 
obtain an employer attitude picture. All information 
pertinent to making a comprehensive picture of the 
firm is included on this record. Completed data serve 
as a basis for planning and for improving placement 
facilities with the firm concerned. 

The prime purpose of the group meeting is to de- 
termine any additional factors which should be con- 
sidered in developing a plan of service. After a 
tentative plan has been developed, the group selects 
the placement employment representative who is most 
acceptable to the employer or who has had good public 
relations with the firm, either by satisfactory place- 
ment or some other service rendered in the past, to 
make the visit. 

After the visit, the results are reported to the same 
group. They determine the combined service poten- 
tial which is incorporated into a plan of action. 
Consideration is given to the particular services the 
employer has emphasized, or is likely to emphasize 
under economic conditions prevailing at the time of 
the next planned firm visit. 

The average overall penetration rate for firms to 
which the local office directed special attention during 
the pilot study in May 1954 was_5.4 percent; in 
October 1954, 5 months later, the rate had increased 
to 25.8 percent. Two of the firms when selected had 
zero penetration rates, one had 1 percent and the 
remaining accounts, 12.7 percent or under. The 
followup study made in October 1954 revealed pene- 
tration rates for the selected firms varied from 5 per- 
cent to 75 percent. 

Whenever employers have received maximum serv- 
ice, new firms with greater needs for additional service 
are selected for the group approach study. Firms are 
tentatively scheduled in advance, weekly, by the sec- 
tions. An innovation in the original plan is a prelim- 


inary telephone conference with section supervisors 
discussing placement potential, low penetration ver- 
sus plant expansion potential or turnover, prior to se- 
lection of the firm for group approach study. This 





Denver Civic Center, as viewed from the State Capitol Building. 


Photos courtesy Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau. 
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helps to eliminate supervisor objections of too much 
time consumed ‘in conference on irrelevant material. 
Meetings with management, placement interviewers, 
and personnel of the public relations section are held 
as needed. Employer accounts are reviewed and 
placement relationships with the selected employers 
are discussed. Plans for extension of services are 
agreed upon and other employers with potential place- 
ment problems are prepared for the group approach 
treatment. 

The form for reporting employer relations contacts 
has been revised to indicate the objective of the visit, 
result of contact, and the plan of service. 

A recent report on activities of our public relations 
section showed that, of seven accounts selected for 
survey, one was dropped from immediate considera- 
tion in the group approach study because turnover 
was very low and no apparent expansion was antici- 
pated. These firms were initially selected on the basis 
of information received from the different placement 


section supervisors in the local office. Each of these 
employers has cooperated in this program and in- 
creased placement activity has resulted. 

In each instance the ratio of visits or the attention 
paid to the particular firm from the standpoint of per- 
sonalized service has been in direct relation to the 
number of orders received, and there usually has been 
a corresponding increase in placement opportunities 
with the organization. Constant vigilance and atten- 
tion by supervisors of placement is necessary to main- 
tain these established gains in the program. 

Progress has been slow but healthy. The group 
approach, with the offer of additional service, is not 
a “shotgun”? method. In some cases our placement 
activity to a particular employer has not increased, 
but in each instance we have arrived at a mutual 
knowledge and respect of our individual problems 
and responsibilities. We now have employers with 
problems, not problem employers. 


Industrywide Approach to Employers’ Problems 


By RAYMOND S. WARD 


Chief, Industry Relations Branch 
Bureau of Employment Security 


HEN the Bureau of Employment Security estab- 

lished the industry relations program at the end 

of 1949, its major objectives were to present and 
interpret the overall Employment Service program 
policies, techniques, and services available through 
the local offices of the Employment Service to the 
Nation’s larger employers and related national trade 
associations; and to develop cooperative programs 
with their policymaking executives and top manage- 
ment officials. 

Accordingly, officials of more than 400 such com- 
panies and trade. associations were contacted by 
industry relations representatives during the succeed- 
ing 5-year period. Followup visits recently made at 
the home offices of many of these organizations have 
indicated conclusively that results have been tangible 
and satisfactory. Officials have commended the 
services provided their individual establishments 
by local Employment Service offices. By and large, 
company representatives have agreed that excellent 
progress has been made in improving working relation- 
ships between local Employment Service offices and 
their plants during the past 5 years. The other side of 
the coin is that thousands of workers have been placed 
with these companies through positive recruitment 
and out-of-State clearance activities, and such place- 
ments are being made in increasing numbers. 

After the industry relation program had been in 
operation for several years, it became apparent that 
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there was a need for developing programs for certain 
industries on a nationwide basis. Accordingly, in- 
creased emphasis was given to the development of such 
programs designed to meet the manpower problems of 
a particular industry. A good example of the ap- 
proach used by the Bureau in working out that type 
of program is to be found in the plan developed to 
assist the hotel and restaurant industry in meeting its 
manpower needs. 


Cooperative Program With the Statler Company 


At a preliminary meeting with home office officials 
of the Hotels Statler Co., Inc., to explore ways in 
which the Employment Service might expand its 
services to local establishments of the Statler hotel 
chain, it was clearly indicated that it would be advan- 
tageous to establish as close working relationships as 
possible between local Statler hotels and State Em- 
ployment Service offices in each of the cities in which 
the Statler Co. operates. A suggested plan of coopera- 
tion was sent to local Employment Service office man- 
agers and by the Statler Hotel Co, to its respective per- 
sonnel managers, requesting them to get together in 
each locality to develop the program along the lines 
suggested. 

As a preliminary step in that program, a complete 
staffing pattern was developed cooperatively in one of 
the hotels showing by departments the hotel job titles 
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converted to DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 
and code numbers. The number employed in each 
occupation, experience requirements, etc., were also 
shown. 

Bureau technicians analyzed the listed occupations 
to determine those for which various kinds of tests 
were already available for the screening of applicants. 
The staffing pattern of the selected hotel included 184 
different occupational titles involving more than 800 
employed workers. Employment Service aptitude or 
performance tests were available for 23 of the 184 
occupations listed. 

Each local Employment Service office concerned 
was requested to identify, with the respective local 
hotel personnel managers, those occupations in the 
hotel in which there was a placement potential—thus 
making it mutually advantageous for the Employment 
Service to refer qualified workers. Managerial and 
supervisory occupations and occupations normally 
filled by promotion from within were excluded, leav- 
ing a core of occupations classified as entry jobs, or 
those normally filled from outside sources. The next 
step was to develop, with the hotel, master job orders 
for this latter group of jobs. Employment Service 
offices were also requested to refer only test-selected 
applicants wherever possible in those occupations for 
which tests are available. 


Meeting With the National Council on Hotel and 
Restaurant Education 


A representative of the Bureau addressed a meeting 
of the National Council on Hotel and Restaurant Edu- 
cation held in Chicago, Ill., in May 1954. He de- 
scribed what the Employment Service had been doing 
to provide service to the industry and explored ways 
in which the Employment Service might contribute 
to the advancement of the National Council’s objec- 
tives. The interest and need for an industrywide pro- 
gram which were demonstrated at that conference led 
to a later meeting in Washington, D. C., of representa- 
tives of interested agencies and organizations for fur- 
ther exploration and planning with regard to a co- 
operative program. 

The suggested meeting, arranged by the Bureau, 
was held in Washington, D. C., in September 1954 
and was attended by representatives of the following 
organizations: American Culinary Federation, Ameri- 
can Hotel Association, Hotel and Restaurant Employ- 
ees and Bartenders International Union, International 
Chefs Association, International Stewards and Cater- 
ers Association, National Council on Hotel and Res- 
taurant Education, National Restaurant Association, 
The Culinary Institute of America, the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, the Bureau of Employment Security, 
and the United States Office of Education. The stated 
purpose of the meeting was “to explore ways in which 
the agencies could contribute to a nationwide coopera- 
tive program designed to meet some of the needs of the 
hotel and restaurant industry.” 

The following general recommendations were made: 
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The scope of the counseling and vocational guidance pro- 
grams should be increased by enlisting the help of school 
counselors in stimulating the interest of students in seeking 
employment in the industry. 


Better training programs should be developed for the industry; 
and more educational institutions like The Culinary Institute 
of America should be established. Apprenticeship training, 
especially for cooks and chefs, is needed, as well as training 
courses to fill the need for good management executives. 


Appropriate tests are needed by the industry and should be 
developed. 


Public relations programs at the local level are 
badly needed by the industry, and literature and 
films developed by the industry should be used in 
this connection. Closer working relationships should 
be established among unions, hotel management, 
Employment Service, and training agencies. 

It was also suggested that it would be helpful to 
have representatives of interested Government agencies 
address local units of these national organizations to 
provide technical information of the type which had 
been imparted to conferees in the meeting. 

It was finally recommended that a joint action 
program should be developed by representatives of 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship, the Division of Vo- 
cational Education of the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the United States Employment Service with the 
cooperation of the National Council on Hotel and 
Restaurant Education, which would set forth the 
manner in which these agencies, and particularly 
their counterparts or affiliated agencies in local 
communities, could best assist the industry in the 
solution of its employment-management problems. 

Subsequently a recommended action program was 
developed and is now being considered by the inter- 
ested organizations. Briefly, it encompasses the 
following activities: 

Community planning which would involve local 
conferences to identify specific local problems of the 
industry, and to develop cooperative action programs 
which would meet the needs of the industry through 
concerted effort on the part of each interested group. 

Local Employment Service offices would identify 
with management those occupations in the industry 
to which it would be advantageous to refer qualified 
workers; and a modified staffing pattern might be 
prepared in this connection. In cooperation with 
management, master orders should be developed for 
each job in the selected group of occupations. ‘Test- 
screened applicants should be referred whenever 
possible. Management should be assisted in resolving 
turnover and other personnel problems through the 
application “of Employment Service tools and tech- 
niques. In addition, the Employment Services 
should make every effort to cooperate with training 
agencies, schools, management, and labor in setting 
up needed training programs, and in working with 
school counselors in the guidance of youth to job and 
training opportunities leading to careers in the 
industry. Finally, necessary cooperative working 
relationships with appropriate union officials should 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Service to Oregon's Plywood Industry 


By THOMAS J. MORRIS 


Supervisor, Occupational Analysis-Industrial Services 
Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission 








NE of the outstanding industrial developments on 
() the Oregon scene in recent years has been the 

amazing growth of the Douglas fir plywood in- 
dustry. During 1953 there were 99 mills producing 
softwood plywood in the western States, 46 of them in 
Oregon—dquite a record when you consider that in 
1934 we had only two such mills. 

Although the need for occupational information had 
been recognized for some time, up until last year job 
descriptions and codes for this industry were restricted 
to only one phase of the operation; namely, the manu- 
facture of veneer. An analysis of some local office 
operations showed a lack of proportionate penetration 
in the plywood industry. Since this was not neces- 
sarily evident in all offices serving the industry, the 
lack of DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLEs coverage 
could not bear all of the blame. 

Before we cover problems and solutions, let’s take a 
look at the operation which employed 14 percent of 
Oregon’s workers in the lumber and wood products 
industry last year, and added $52,628,180 to our 
economy in wages alone. 

Oregon’s first plywood mill was established in Port- 
land in 1905. The earliest employment data, how- 
ever, is for the year 1936. At that time, there were 
four establishments classified as plywood and veneer 
mills. These four establishments employed 817 per- 
sons and had an annual payroll of $812,617. 

Plywood received its greatest acceptance during the 
second World War. Increased construction, coupled 


with a demand for speed, made the use of plywood 
panels a natural. The development of special glues 


made waterproof plywood a reality, and exterior-type 
panels were accepted for use for housing projects. 


However, drains on manpower resources to the Armed 
Forces and defense industries, combined with equip- 
ment shortages, hindered the industry’s expansion 
during the war. The return to peacetime economy 
found the industry resuming its expansion program. 

Public acceptance of this timber product has not 
lessened. About 40 percent of last year’s production 
went into construction at the job site, with most of 
the remainder being used for maintenance and for 
manufactured articles. It has been estimated that 
this year’s production of Douglas fir plywood will 
exceed, by over 6 percent, that of 1953; a peak year 
for plywood demand and production. 

Although production is high, the industry is watch- 
ing with alarm the increase of plywood imports from 
outside the country. Last year plywood imports 
amounted to 222.4 million square feet; hardwood ply- 
wood imports have increased 350 percent between 
1950 and 1953. Managers agree that if this rate of 
increase continues as in the past, it will be a serious 
threat to the plywood industry as a whole. Even 
though production is running well above normal, 
no proportionate increase in production workers is 
noted. Technical advancements will account for 
some of this lag rate, but most managers of plywood 
mills say, ‘We must hold the line on production costs 
if we are to meet import competition.” 

The Oregon State Employment Service is aware 
that if the plywood industry is to “‘hold the line of 
production costs,’’ it must continue to employ those 
individuals who have the interests and abilities needed 
for adequate job performance. Availability of workers 
and job performance have little in common, however. 
Moderately high wages in a predominately nonsea- 
sonal industry put plywood jobs high on the preferred 
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Photo canteen Multnomah Plywood 
An average size Douglas fir plywood mill with an annual pro- 
duction capacity of 60 million square feet (34-inch, 3-ply). 
The log “pond” is the Willamette River. 
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Peeler Operation: Long continuous sheets of veneer can be ob- 
tained by rotating the peeler log against the cutter blade. 
Some veneer mills operate with a slicing motion which results 
in narrower strips more often used for panel core. 









list of Oregonians in the Douglas fir area. This is 
not necessarily a healthy situation for employers, even 
though a majority of the jobs within the plywood 
industry are classified as “‘semiskilled.’’ This situation 
quite often leads to gate hiring. Such selection 
practices become a time-consuming chore in no way 
allied to the cutting down of “‘production costs.” It 
becomes difficult to determine whether a prospective 
employee’s interest and ability is “‘with the industry” 
or aimed at a steady job with good pay. 


A New Approach Needed 


It was evident that if the Employment Service was 
to be of greater value to the plywood industry and the 
community, new aids or avenues of approach were 
needed. Last year, two means of service were em- 
ployed; the first step was to become better informed 
concerning the duties required of a plywood worker 
and the physical demands placed upon him. A job 
analysis study was made of the industry. 

The establishment picked for job analysis study had 
capacity for producing 65 million square feet (%-inch 
3-ply) of Douglas fir plywood per year. Panels 
varied from 2 to 5 feet in width, 5 to 10 feet in length, 
and %.» to 1% inches in thickness. Management was 
eager to cooperate in the job analysis study after 
seeing the advantages to be gained by such a venture. 

Three employees were drawn from the local Em- 
ployment Service office handling the firm’s account. 
Refresher training was provided, using the Training 
and Reference Manual for Job Analysis as a guide, 
and close supervision was maintained throughout the 
study. Of the 88 jobs in the mill, 68 required com- 
plete writeups. Nineteen were directly converted to 
the DOT. A physical-demands appraisal was made 
of all jobs. Such a study will be helpful to the whole 
plywood industry. Some plywood job descriptions 
have appeared in supplements to the DOT and it is 
understood that further coverage of the industry is 
forthcoming. 

The second step in our systematic review of the 
plywood industry was to become better acquainted 
with local hiring policy, procedures, and obstacles. 
What better tool could we use but the “group ap- 
proach”’ system? 

Section 7200, Part I, of the Employment Service 
Manual, outlines a procedure which is no stranger to 
the local office manager. It reads in part: 

“Concurrent with the establishment of approved 
program goals, a plan of action must be developed 
which will outline, in logical sequences, the steps to 
be taken to adjust and strengthen operations, as may 
be required, so that those goals may be achieved.” 

Farther down the page, we find item B. Method and 
a statement reading in part: 
<— 


Panel Assembly Operations: Here we see veneer strips being 
pee from the glue machine and placed on a face plate by 
the core layer. Two face plate layers have started to lift the 
face plates up and over the core layer and place them on top 
of the core. 

Photos center and bottom courtesy The Timberman magazine. 
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“The plan of action for achieving local office goals 
should be developed with the maximum participation 
of the local office staff in order to take full advantage 
of their knowledge and experience and to assure the 
acceptance and understanding of the plan by those 
who are to put it into effect.” 

The application of these two principals éo a particular 
employer's account is briefly the “group approach” 
technique. 

The system works, and why shouldn’t it? Six to 
eight man-hours spent in a systematic review of a 


problem account; little lost effort even if we only 
recognized the real cause of our failure to provide 
service to the firm in question. Much has been ac- 


complished through the use of this technique. Three 
such reviews have resulted in local office penetration 
increases to over 90 percent of the respective firm’s new 
hires. This is good, but even better results were 
achieved: turnover was reduced in each case, pro- 
duction costs were lowered, and three new friends 
were made. 


lowa Serves Employers in the 


Insurance Industry — 


URING the past 7 years the insurance industry 
D in Des Moines has grown rapidly. ‘Today it em- 

ploys more than two-fifths of the total work 
force in Des Moines, having some 6,300 people in 
home, branch, and agency offices. Nearly 4,200 of 
this total are women who occupy various levels of 
responsibility in the clerical, technical, and super- 
visory phases of the business. Since the industry has 
expanded so rapidly, there has been a constant 
demand for stenographers, dictaphone operators, 
typists, key punch operators, tabulating machine 
operators, and other clerical help. There have been 
times when the need for women with these skills has 
been acute. The greater portion of the female labor 
supply has been recruited from the small outlying and 
county-seat towns within a radius of about 60 miles 
from Des Moines. The industry has two heavy hiring 
periods for women: one in January following midterm 
graduation, the other in June at the end of the school 
year. 

Some of the insurance companies have had well- 
rounded and well-established personnel departments. 
In others an office manager or other official handles 
both the operational and the staff functions of co- 
ordinating a personnel program. The latter has not 
always worked too well because too many duties fre- 
quently were heaped upon one individual.. Some- 
times this resulted in poor selection of employees be- 
cause the firm lacked job specifications, good job 
evaluation techniques, and a good salary and wage 
administration program. Turnover has been high in 
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By KEITH V. SCHROEDER 
State Training Supervisor 


Iowa State Employment Service 


many companies in entry, lower paid, routine, and 
repetitive-type clerical jobs. 

While the industry has been ahead of the field in 
employee benefits, some firms have had entry rates 
below the average for the classification in the com- 
petitive labor market. Employees frequently used 
such companies merely as a training ground until 
they could locate a better paying job elsewhere. 

Numerous firms have not properly classified their 
positions. They have not always realized that there 
is a distinction between a job classification title which 
is used for employment and salary purposes, and a 
descriptive job title used for organizational purposes. 
Some firms have needed good job classification titles 
to represent the basic ability and knowledge require- 
ments of their positions. 


Some Basic Problems 


We have had few problems in dealing with the vast 
majority of the employers, but occasionally we have 
encountered some really perplexing situations which 
have been difficult to solve. Here are some of the 
problems we met: 

1. In several firms hiring requirements for entry jobs 
varied in different departments. In other words, 
what should have been the same basic ability and 
knowledge requirements for a clerk-typist in one 
department was not the same for a clerk-typist in 
another department. 

2. Since the greatest volume of hiring within the 
industry is in entry occupations of a clerical nature, 
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the supply of prospective workers is limited; workers 
become available in adequate numbers only twice a 
year at graduation time. 

3. Some of the larger firms carry on a concentrated 
recruiting program at schools prior to graduation and 
secure a sizable number of new employees in this 
manner. In what manner could the Iowa State 
Employment Service supplement portions of the 
company recruitment program? 

4. Several of the larger insurance firms use a coop- 
erative school program whereby high school students 
work a portion of the workday as part of their tech- 
nical training. A number of such students remain 
with the company upon graduation. 

5. At least one large firm has a plan whereby the 
employer withholds part of the employee’s monthly 
salary if the worker plans to attend college within 2 
years after leaving the company. The employer will 
then contribute to the employee a percentage of the 
amount which has been saved by the individual as an 
incentive to attend college. 

6. Starting rates paid by some firms have been 
below the average of those rates paid for like classifi- 
cations in the local labor market. This has made it 
difficult to secure qualified applicants willing to accept 
the job for the salary being paid. 

7. Frequently job duties and hiring requirements 
are not realistically related. The job specifications 
were too high for the caliber of work the individual 
would be doing. For instance, it was difficult for 
some employers to accept the fact that when no 
50-words-per-minute typists were available, they 
might consider hiring the next best available typists 
in the local labor market. 

8. Many of the young women who are hired for entry 
jobs would rather have a higher starting rate than so 
many fringe benefits. This proved to be a hindrance 
in referring qualified applicants. 

9. At times it was difficult to fill the job openings 
we had because the number of qualified applicants 
for these jobs was limited. This resulted in frequent 
cancellation of orders by some of the larger firms in 
spite of concerted effort on the part of the interviewers 
to fill them. 

10. Occasionally some of the larger firms were reluc- 
tant to list their better job openings with the ISES. 
Our problem was how to get the supervisory and 
technical openings as well as the clerical ones. 


Types of Services Rendered 


The greatest volume of activity in our services to 
the insurance industry has consisted of referral of 
applicants. We have been able to furnish some 
employers almost every new employee they have 
hired, with other firms we have been able to place 
varying numbers of personnel, and in a few firms we 
have been able to fill only an occasional job opening. 
An example of our placement activi:y is a firm which 
reported receiving 23 percent of their new employees 
through the ISES, 18 percent from newspaper 
advertising, 17 percent from employee referrals, 15 
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percent from gate walk-ins, and 26 percent from all 
other sources. 

Testing is another service we have been able to 
render to most firms. Many employers are now 
becoming familiar with B-3 and other specific test 
batteries, and are requesting that only pretested 
persons be referred. Frequently employers like to 
compare the results of our test batteries with those of 
their own which have been given to an applicant. 
Those firms which have no testing facilities of their 
own count on the results of our tests to aid them in 
their interviewing and selection. 

We have been able to give job analysis service to 
five companies over the past 3 years. This has con- 
sisted of an analysis of the basic jobs in the firm and 
preparing combination job descriptions and job 
specifications to describe the duties, tasks, responsi- 
bilities, and desirable minimum hiring requirements 
for each position. A job classification title was 
assigned to each specification to represent the field 
of work requiring the same basic abilities and knowl- 
edges. One company, prior to our analysis, had 
spent nearly $600 in advertising for an accounting 
clerk. The analysis brought out the fact that while 
the job was in the accounting department, what the 
company actually needed was a File Clerk II (Pre- 
mium-Accounting Clerk). With this information the 
company placed an order with the local office and it 
was filled immediately. 


Personnel Administration Is Now Easier 


For these five employers the job analysis service 
has done much to eliminate controversy between the 
personnel department and supervisors, as well as 
controversy between departments. Management has 
been assisted in several ways: employees now are not 
led to believe their jobs are more important than the 
job title indicates; turnover rates have been con- 
trolled; job pricing and salary determination prob- 
lems have been reduced. Management and super- 
vision are now clear in their thinking as to what is 
contained in the job and what it takes to fill the job. 
As one employer said, ““The analysis of our company’s 
jobs eliminated immediate!y many of our problems 
of personnel administration, and we see now that 
job analysis is basic to a good salary and wage ad- 
ministration program.” 

Through using the “planned approach ! to indus- 
trial services,’ introduced in Des Moines in August 
1953 by a representative of the Employment Service 
National Office, we set out areas where basic prob- 
lems existed in filling orders. The following shows 
what the analysis of one firm turned up: 

(1) High cancellation rate. 

(2) High referral to placement rate. 

(3) Low penetration rate. 

(4) Competitive demand for workers in shortage 
occupations. 

(5) Low entry rate and slow increase in wages. 


1 Also known as “group approach,” 
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(6) Differences in wage stated on order and wage 
offered to applicant. 

From this study the interviewers were able to 
select more carefully prospective referrals and con- 
siderable time was saved by selecting on the basis 
of more objective information. There seemed to be 
much merit in resolving some misunderstandings on 
the part of the employer, obtaining better information 
regarding job openings and selection requirements, 
and developing a closer correlation between the 
placement staff and the employer relations unit. 
Better penetration has resulted with this firm, even 
though the number of referrals has been considerably 
less. Orders for supervisory and technical personnel 
have been received by the local office since the 
‘planned approach” was used with this firm. 

We think the local insurance industry as a whole 
has reacted favorably to our efforts to help them. 


In those firms where we have performed job analysis 
work we had only average relations before; now we 
have close relations and receive orders for all types of 
jobs—supervisory and technical as well as clerical. 
We have had better success with placement in insur- 
ance firms and fill the majority of job openings which 
arise. The penetration rates for the major market 
firms in the Des Moines insurance industry are 
especially encouraging when compared with past 
performance. For example, the July-December 
1953 penetration rate was 6.9 percent; July 1954, 
15.8 percent; August 1954, 16.3 percent; and Sep- 
tember 1954, 23.5 percent. Employers are making 
greater use of our testing facilities and they have 
more respect for our specific test batteries than ever 
before. The fact that insurance companies are calling 
in more orders on their own initiative indicates satis- 
faction and respect for our ability to serve. 


The Kaytheon Story 


6 HE Raytheon 14-point manpower program is 
unique in the United States and is a milestone 
on the road of personnel planning,” according 

to Prof. Ben A. Lindberg, of the Harvard Graduate 

School of Business Administration. Professor Lind- 

berg refers to the recruitment and utilization program 

developed by the Massachusetts Division of Employ- 
ment Security for the Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
in Waltham, Mass., which he describes in detail in 

‘“‘Cases in Personnel Administration,” published by 

Prentiss-Hall, New York City, November 1954. The 

case study also is published by the Harvard Graduate 

School and is used as a regular part of the school cur- 

riculum on advanced personnel administration. 

The program was initiated early in 1951 as a result 
of a letter sent by the inspector of naval material in the 
First Naval District to the president of the Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co. and to all firms in the District 
having military contracts. The letter called attention 
to the types of assistance offered by the Division of 
Employment Security offices and available to employ- 
ers upon application. Raytheon officials contacted 
the Massachusetts State Employment Service, stated 
their problem, and asked for any assistance that could 
be given to them. 

At the time, the company was engaged in the manu- 
facture of electronic equipment for civilian use and 
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Chief Employment Service Supervisor 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


radar equipment for the military services. The com- 


* pany had a backlog of over $170 million in military 


orders which would account for approximately two- 
thirds of its total production over the next 18 months 
if major expansion plans proved successful. Expan- 
sion of operations called for an increase from some 
10,600 workers to approximately 18,000, and this at 
a time when the metropolitan Boston area was classi- 
fied as a fairly tight labor market. This was the prob- 
lem of the Raytheon Co. 


At an early meeting of Employment Service and 
Raytheon supervisory personnel, it was agreed that 
the following two steps were necessary if company 
expansion plans were to succeed: 


(1) Creation of a well-organized program of labor 
recruitment involving the combined efforts of the 
company and 19 Employment Service offices located 
within commuting distance of the Raytheon plants. 


(2) A more intensified effort by the company to 
utilize fully the skills and potentialities of present 
employees and the available labor supply. 


Further planning and preliminary work on the 
part of technicians in the Employment Service and 
the Raytheon Co. resulted in a 14-point “‘package”’ 
program which was put into operation by April 16, 
1951, and which worked as follows: 
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1. The company lists all job openings with the employ- 
ment offices of the Division of Employment Security.—All 
openings, not just the “hard to fill’ ones, are filed 
as they occur with the 19 employment offices within 
a 40-mile radius of the plant—a radius considered a 
reasonable commuting distance. Job-opening listings 
are kept up to date, with the company sending a 
daily communication to the offices on new openings, 
openings filled, and openings canceled, so that a 
revised list is available every morning in all 19 offices. 
The company adopted the classification titles, codes, 
and terminologies of the DicTIoNARY OF OccUPA- 
TIONAL TITLEs so that personnel interviewers in the 
plants are thinking and talking in the same language 
as employment office personnel. 

2. Employment Service offices are included in company 
employment advertisements.—All newspaper, radio, and 
other advertising sponsored by the company advises 
that interested applicants should apply at the nearest 
employment office of the Division of Employment 
Security and a listing of the 19 employment offices 
directly participating in the program is included in 
such advertising. 

3. Company personnel temporarily assigned to employ- 
ment office of the Division of Employment Security.—An 
interviewer of the company was assigned on a full- 
time basis to the large industrial office in Boston, 
which would be expected to refer the greatest number 
of applicants. This interviewer had the authority 
to hire on the spot, subject only to the requirements 
of the department head and approval of the company 
medical department. He, also, kept in constant 
touch with the other 18 offices involved in the 
program. 

The company assigned another interviewer to 
circulate through New England to points where plant 
layoffs or closings became known. Arrangements 
were made through the regional office of the Bureau 
of Employment Security for the interviewer to use 
the facilities of the local Employment Service office 
in interviewing and hiring the newly available 
applicants. 

4. Arrangements for out-of-State recruitment.—Positive 
recruitment interviews were arranged in other States, 
both inside and outside the region. This program 
included the usual advertising for workers within a 
selected locality, followed by interviews in the local 
office by a company recruiter. Regular interstate 
clearance procedures are also used for recruiting 
out-of-State applicants. 

5. Temporary assignment of Employment Service per- 
sonnel to the company employment office—The 19 employ- 
ment offices directly involved in the recruitment 
program made referrals directly to an Employment 
Service interviewer stationed at the company em- 
ployment office. His functions were to give further 
screening to applicants referred by Employment 
Service offices, arrange for interviews by company 
personnel, reinterview applicants rejected by Ray- 
theon and refer them to other job openings in the 
metropolitan area, and to verify placements and 
notify the proper local offices. 
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6. Plant visits by Employment Service interviewers.— 
Interviewers in the various Employment Service 
offices who were concerned with referring applicants 
to the Raytheon Co. were taken on plant tours to 
acquaint them with company operations and the 
skills required in the many different types of jobs. 

7. Study of job requirements.—Job analysts of the 
Division of Employment Security made studies of the 
job requirements as established by the company and 
compared these with the hiring requirements of 
similar companies competing with Raytheon for new 
workers. This study was helpful in that it induced 
the company to take a more realistic approach in 
describing employment benefits as well as desired 
worker characteristics and capabilities in the speci- 
fications given to Employment Service offices. 

8. Study of skill requirements in company jobs.—The skill 
requirements and other qualifications for workers were 
usually prepared by foremen in the various company 
departments. Ideas on necessary skills and qualifica- 
tions for similar jobs differed among foremen and 
often were incorrect or inflated. Job analysts of the 
Division of Employment Security studied the qualifica- 
tions described in the job sheets, matched them with 
the information contained in the .job description 
forms used in the company job evaluation program, 
and in many instances observed and analyzed the 
operations of the jobs. With these studies, standard- 
ized job summaries were prepared and distributed to 
company interviewers and interviewers in the Em- 
ployment Service offices for use in selecting and re- 
ferring applicants. 

9. Training company personnel interviewers.—Division 
of Employment Security personnel trained company 
interviewers in the use of the DicTIONARY OF OccuPA- 
TIONAL TITLEs and this resulted in the conversion of 
company classification titles and codes to those found 
in the dictionary. This action helped eliminate con- 
fusion of Raytheon and Employment Service per- 
sonnel when talking of jobs. 

10. Development of job relationships and job families.— 
It was realized early in the program that recruitment 
of new workers was only part of the answer to the 
problem and that recruitment and utilization of skills 
within the plant would prove a most important 
source of workers, especially in the skilled grades. 
With this in mind, the analysts of the division, using 
the newly developed company job summaries, the 
DOT, and the Job Family Series, determined the re- 
lationships among various Raytheon jobs and de- 
veloped job families which included approximately 
400 company jobs. The job-family device has proved 
most beneficial to Raytheon in transferring, upgrad- 
ing, and inplant training of company workers. 

11. Skill inventory for company workers.—In order to 
discover unused and hidden skills among workers em- 
ployed in the plant, a skill inventory was developed 
by Employment Service analysts and distributed by 
the company to its employees. By participating in 
this inventory, workers described their skills, expe- 
riences, and qualifications not then used in their work. 
Company interviewers classified the information re- 
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-eived in each inventory form and these new data 
yecame part of the company records. This newly 
icquired information proved most fruitful since Ray- 
heon policy is to promote present employees when- 
‘ver possible rather than hire new workers. The 
Raytheon Co. has found that “hidden skills” in its 
ywn employees is the answer to many of its employ- 
ment problems. 

12. Analysis of selected shortage occupations.—This 
point is tied in with developments described in points 
8 and 10. The analysts described the various factors 
of the jobs and dissected the duties and skills involved. 
[his information was used in the preparation of job 
summaries and job relationships described previously 
in this article. Another purpose of the study of 
selected shortage occupations was to provide the com- 
pany with data for use in job breakdown and inplant 
training activities. 

13. Fob dilution of certain occupations —With the aid 
of job analyses, skill inventory, and job relationship 
studies, a system of job breakdown or job dilution was 
instituted for selected hard-to-fill jobs. Under this 
system a highly skilled worker would be assigned to 
work as a supervisor with a group of individuals pos- 
sessing sufficient skills to complete, with assistance 
from the supervisor, the overall job. For example, 
draftsman was a shortage occupation at the time and 
Raytheon was in serious need of additional draftsmen. 
The reassignment of duties and the hiring of junior 
and senior detailers, available in the labor market, to 
work under the guidance of the draftsmen resulted in 
an increase of 4,000 man-hours of work a month in 
one drafting department. 

14. Action to reduce turnover.—Studies by Employment 
Service analysts revealed that turnover averaged less 
than 3 percent a month over a 6-month period. AIl- 
though this average was not startling, the study did 
indicate that turnover of workers in certain depart- 
ments was considerably greater than the overall 
average in the plant. The study also disclosed that 
separations were heaviest among workers who had 
been employed by the company for less than 6 
months. At the suggestion of the Employment 
Security agency, the company instituted a system of 
exit interviewing. It provided a means for acquiring 
recruitment data; it provided another channel for 
learning of hidden skills and for utilizing such skills 
by means of transfers; it gave firsthand knowledge of 
some of the problems of workers within the plant. 
By having exit interviews, Raytheon was able to 
encourage many workers to remain in its employ. 
Two problems of workers which were causing much 
of the turnover were alleviated materially with the 
assignment of one company interviewer to assist in 
housing problems and another interviewer to help 
with transportation problems. 

The Raytheon manpower program has: received 
wide acclaim and has been singled out for praise by 
authorities in the field of education (as indicated in 
the opening paragraph of this article), government, 
the press, and industry. A congratulatory message 
was received by the company from a former Secretary 
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‘has been far beyond our expectations. 


of Labor. Feature stories describing the program 
were published in the New York Times, Industry 
Magazine of Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
Christian Science Monitor, Waltham News-Tribune, 
and other publications. 

Success of the program is evidenced in the fact that 
the plan of cooperation and coordination between the 
Raytheon Co. and Employment Security has become 
a regular part of the company’s personnel program 
and not just an emergency measure. Several of the 
points in the program called for one-time action and 
some others were established as temporary expedients. 
These segments of the program have been concluded, 
but the overall phases of recruitment and utilization 
will continue to be used. 


Results Surpass Company Hopes 


In September 1952, Leslie E.. Woods, director of 
industrial relations for Raytheon, at a meeting of the 
National Radio and Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, said, ‘‘The success of this program which has 
now been in the process of constant development and 
critical reexamination for a period of some 21 months 
We now em- 
ploy more than 16,600 people in our combined oper- 
ations. This increase in personnel was accomplished 
at a time when jobs were plentiful and labor turnover, 
nationally, was on the increase. The program has 
literally been a milestone in cooperation between gov- 
ernment and industry.” 

In the first year of the program, Raytheon employ- 
ment rose from 10,600 to some 15,000 and increased 
in the next year to approximately 18,000, where it 
remains at present. Turnover of labor has been 
reduced to what company officials consider a normal 
rate. With the wide publicity given to the Raytheon 
program, other Massachusetts employers have shown 
more interest in the services offered by the Division 
of Employment Security. No program as expansive 
as that at Raytheon has been developed, but the 
techniques and methods used in the 14-point program 
have proved beneficial in providing recruitment and 
industrial services assistance to other employers. 

It will be observed that the outline of the 14-point 
program made no mention of applicant testing. 
However, testing facilities were used in the selection 
process to a moderate extent at all times; staff and 
space limitations precluded establishment of more for- 
mal arrangements. It was evident from the beginning 
that a testing unit equipped and staffed to administer 
Employment Service tests would have to be established 
at the company’s main personnel office. This re- 
sulted in another point being added to the program. 

15. Occupational testing—test development.—In May 
1954, a testing unit was put in operation at the com- 
pany’s personnel office. Company staff were trained 
and appropriate proficiency and aptitude tests given 
to selected applicants who had not been tested by 
Employment Service offices. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Labor market information provided by the North Carolina Employment Security Commission led the Westinghouse Electric Corp. to 


select Raleigh for the site of this new meter plant. The ES office still serves the company in testing, selection and referral of workers. 


Serving Potential Employers Through 
Labor Market Information 


By ELIZABETH DEKAY JOHNSON 


State Labor Market Analyst 


North Carolina Employment Security Commission 


ISSEMINATING labor market information is 
like planting seeds. There are several methods 
of planting according to the type of seed used— 
broadcasting for small grain and grass, and individual 
planting for grain such as corn. So it is with labor 
market information—it can be general, or geared to 
the special needs of some particular type of industry 
or a specific firm. 
General labor market information might be likened to 
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broadcasting seed. You never know which seed pro- 
duces the growth, yet if soil and climate are favorable 
and the seed sound, you will have a crop. So it is 
with general labor market information—you may 
never know which release started the chain of events 
that brought new industries to your community or 
State, but with other factors favorable, such as tax 
structure, transportation, and utilities, new industries 
will gradually make their appearance. 
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A recent release of the North Carolina Department 
(f Conservation and Development states that during 
ine past 2 years, 340 new plants. were established in 
ine State with investments totaling approximately 
‘101 million, creating jobs for 26,000 people, and 
carrying annual payrolls of over $66 million. There 
is NO way to measure how many of these sprang from 
ihe seed of labor market information. But we do 
know that in many instances labor market infor- 
mation played a vital role. 


New Information Every Two Months 


Since January 1951, the Employment Security Com- 
mission has released bimonthly statements of re- 
cruitable labor, giving ‘‘in general terms, the location 
of sizable groups of labor which are to be found in 
each county in the State.” These have separate 
breakouts: sex and racial characteristics; and skilled, 
semiskilled, and trainable unskilled under 45 years of 
age. The recruitable or potential industrial estimate 
includes: known jobseekers, housewives who would 
enter the labor force if suitable local opportunities 
were available, workers commuting to other areas 
due to shortage of suitable local work, youths, minor- 
ity groups not now fully utilized, and entrants from 
agriculture seeking other types of employment. 

Copies of this release are sent to chambers of com- 
merce, libraries, and other State agencies, as well as 
to our own local offices. Seventy copies are sent to 
the Department of Conservation and Development 
for use in their promotional contacts. Occasionally 
newspapers use excerpts from this release in editorials 
or articles. One such editorial stated ‘“‘Figures re- 
leased by the North Carolina Employment Security 
Commission indicate that there are 3,700 workers, 
male and female, who could be recruited for industrial 
employment, many of them already semiskilled and 
many more trainable for skilled jobs.”’ ‘The editorial 
goes on to express the opinion that there are in the 
community the type, character, and number of 
workers needed by new firms, and concludes with the 
statement, “There is labor available * * * good 
labor * * * and that means a lot.” 

In 1953 the Commission prepared a leaflet entitled, 
“Employment Security Commission—Participation 
in North Carolina’s Industrial Development.” Ten 
thousand copies were run, and most of them were dis- 
tributed by the Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment in meetings throughout the State and in 
promotional contacts and correspondence. This leaf- 
let briefly summarized some of the services such as: 
labor supply reports and surveys; wage rate informa- 
tion; and scientific selection techniques such as recruit- 
ment, screening, and testing. So much for the broad- 
casting of general labor market information and its 
difficult-to-measure, though undoubtedly important, 
role in plant location and expansion. 

Special labor market reports or labor supply surveys are 
more like planting individual seeds. Each receives 
special attention geared to its needs. Here the tie-in 
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between labor market information and the location 
of the plant is usually easier to follow. This service, 
requested only occasionally prior to 1951, has proved 
its worth and is steadily growing. 

Requests for labor supply reports for given localities 
come from chambers of commerce, locating engineers, 
firm officials, and other State agencies (primarily the 
North Carolina Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment). These reports are made by the Bureau 
of Research and Statistics and contain such informa- 
tion as: definition of recruiting area with map showing 
area and tables giving population data by towns and 
townships, economic characteristics of area, popula- 
tion and employment data, labor supply and general 
characteristics of the recruitable supply. 

Often this information is incorporated in brochures 
prepared by the local chamber of commerce and used 
as promotional material. 

Labor supply surveys are conducted by personnel 
in the local Employment Security Commission offices, 
often with the advice or assistance of the Central 
Office. These surveys are usually geared to the 
specific hiring needs of a particular company. Infor- 
mation so obtained is used thereafter for other com- 
panies and purposes, but it is primarily designed to 
meet the needs of the firm making the request. 


Let’s Look at Some Examples 


We have selected several specific cases which, be- 
cause of the nature and variety of the services ren- 
dered, might be most interesting. First, the location 
of the big Westinghouse plant on the outskirts of 
Raleigh. In 1951 Westinghouse, working in conjunc- 
tion with a utility company, made.a survey for the 
purpose of locating a new plant. In the course of this 
survey, Raleigh was considered. Another State got 
the plant, but the good seed had been sown and culti- 
vation was begun. The Raleigh Chamber of Com- 
merce used its up-to-date brochure entitled, “‘Stand- 
ard Industrial Survey.’’ (This promotional device, 
with information of interest to firms considering lo- 
cating in this city, has a section devoted to labor mar- 
ket information furnished by the Raleigh Employment 
Security Commission office.) 

In 1952 a locating firm contacted the chamber of 
commerce and the Department of Conservation and 
Development for further information. The area ap- 
peared to be suitable; but despite our estimate of from 
5,000 to 6,000 recruitable workers, the locating engi- 
neers wanted a detailed analysis of the recruitable 
labor, so detailed and specific that only a special sur- 
vey would yield the answers. The Raleigh local office 
and the Bureau of Research and Statistics of the 
Employment Security Commission agreed to partici- 
pate in such a survey. 

Money for advertising, printing, and similar ex- 
penses was appropriated by the chamber of commerce. 
Survey forms were printed and thousands were dis- 
tributed by the junior chamber of commerce to rural 
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stores and filling stations. A supply of forms was 
made available to the local office for use by applicants. 
A copy of the form was printed in each of the local 
newspapers and in newspapers in adjacent areas. As 
the completed forms were received in the agency’s 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, they were edited, 
sorted, and tabulated in such a manner that all basic 
data on worker characteristics and distance of resi- 
dence from the proposed site which were requested 
by the firm were. obtained. 

As a result of the survey, we could state that over 
11,000 had responded to the survey; more than 6,800 
were between the ages of 17 and 34; over 86 percent 
in this age group had education beyond the seventh 
grade; over half lived within a 20-mile radius; over 
4,000 lived in Raleigh and its immediate environs. 
Raleigh was finally selected as the plant site for another 
Westinghouse plant. The contract for construction of 
the plant was let in July 1952. By January 1954 
limited operations were begun and by the end of 1954, 
several hundred were at work. Employment may 
reach several times that number when full production 
is scheduled. The Raleigh Employment Security 
Commission office continues to serve Westinghouse in 
the testing, selection, and referral of workers. 


Asheville Reaps a Harvest 


Asheville, long a labor surplus area, as early as 1946 
began to stress labor market informational services in 
the hopes of arousing community thinking toward 
solving this problem. Though there is no definite 
proof, the local Employment Security Commission 
office probably planted the seed that grew into the 
Asheville Industrial Council and other community 
efforts, and resulted in a fine harvest of new establish- 
ments: Oerlikon Tool & Arms Co., The Hadley Co., 
International Resistance Co., Mills Manufacturing 
Co., Gorham Manufacturing Co., Kearfott Co., Inc., 
and others. 

Small communities outside the Asheville labor 
market area have also received and benefited from 
these services. One such community is Hot Springs, 
a rural village of some 700 to 800 persons. It is 
located in a mountainous county of over 20,500 
persons whose employment covered by unemployment 
insurance averaged fewer than 250 per month in 1953. 
In 1950 the median value per farm of all products sold 
was less than $1,000. Outmigration of young workers 
was heavy. New industries were greatly needed. 

In August 1952 a request was received from the Hot 
Springs Civic Club for information on how to attract 
new industry into that area and what sort of informa- 
tion should be collected in a labor survey. General 
information was furnished as to type of data usually 
developed in labor surveys—survey forms, method of 
distribution, State and other groups to contact. In 
September, the North Carolina Department of Con- 
servation and Development and the Employment 
Security Commission were contacted. The Asheville 
labor market analyst visited the Hot Springs area 
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This map, showing the “recruiting area,” was a part of a special 
labor supply report prepared by the Employment Security Com- 
mission on the Valdese, N. C. area. 
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and developed preliminary data relating to the 
commuting area and its potential labor supply. 

In November the Asheville office submitted its 
findings. This study included: a map showing the 
recruiting area, population by townships, estimated 
potential labor supply by sex and broad skill groups, 
an industrial breakdown of county employment, and 
data on prevailing wage rates. 

As far back as February 1952 the Asheville Industrial 
Council had been working with Goodall Sanford, Inc., 
for plant location in the Asheville area or one of the 
nearby western North Carolina counties. In July 
that firm decided to select a small community in that 
general area. In April 1953 announcement was 
made that Hot Springs had been selected. 

In November 1953 the employer contacted the 
Asheville office and plans were made for recruiting, 
screening, testing, and referral. The following month 
preliminary job descriptions were made covering 
production jobs and aptitude tests were selected. 
At the same time decisions were made on such matters 
as employee benefits, wage pattern, and recruitment 
policies. 

The plant is now in operation. Both plant and 
town Officials are pleased with the setup and have 
expressed their appreciation of services furnished by 
the local office. Concrete evidence is a large sign 
at the gate to the plant which reads, “‘All Applications 
for Employment With This Plant Must Be Filed 
Through the N. C. Employment [Service] Office.” 

Fayetteville, and towns in the four-county area 
served by that office, have attracted seven new indus- 
tries which will employ over 1,700 persons. Here 
again, labor market information played a vital role. 
Surveys were conducted in the towns of Salemburg, 
Lillington, Dunn, Clinton, and Garland; and in all 
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yut one instance, these efforts resulted in a new 
ndustry for the community. 


No Magic Formula 


There is no magic formula. Surveys were conducted 
ind quantities of labor market information were 
lisseminated over a period of several years. While 
aumerous earlier efforts produced no tangible results, 
experience gained and contacts made later “‘paid off” 
in new industries. 

One such earlier contact led to Fasco Industries 
and resulted in the selection of Fayetteville for its new 
plant. General labor market information was first 
furnished by the local office; then followed a period of 
uncertainty. During that time officials of local 
groups interested in the industrial expansion of the 
city and the chamber of commerce kept in constant 
contact with officials of the prospective company. 
Labor market information for specific occupations 
was furnished from time to time as Fasco made 
known its needs and other services of the Commission 
were explained. By December 1953, plant officials 
announced their intention to open a’ branch plant 
in Fayetteville. About 6 months elapsed before the 
opening and employment of the first worker. In 
une 1954 limited hiring was begun. By November 
the installation of heavy equipment and machinery 
began and with it came staffing of the plant. 

When Fasco announced its intention to locate in 
Fayetteville, it made plans with the local ESC office 
for testing and staffing services. In October, orders 
were placed with the local office, staffing schedules 
were set up, job descriptions were prepared, and 
aptitude tests selected for about 100 jobs. Actual 
testing and referral began around the first of Decem- 
ber. Again labor market information service demon- 
strated its value as a forerunner of good relations and 
further use of the many services available. 

In High Point, an official of the Chamber of Com- 
merce had this to say of the ESC Office, ‘‘I have found 
that the data supplied to us by your office have been 
most accurate and current, which has in no little way 
helped this Division to announce 16 new industries for 
High Point since January 1952... It is always a 
pleasure for me to take a prospect to your office to 
secure first-hand, valuable information, which many 
times constitutes one of the deciding factors in his 
decision to locate in our city.” 

One such meeting brought Sylvania to High Point. 
The seed was sown in November 1951 when a Cham- 
ber of Commerce official wrote to Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. giving some facts about High Point and 
what it had to offer a manufacturer. He had con- 
tacted the local ESC office for information regarding 
the labor supply. 

In January 1952, Sylvania officials visited High 
Point, and as usual were brought to the ESC office. 
To quote the Manager of that office: ‘They were told 
that High Point had a sufficient supply of labor steeped 
in the arts and crafts of woodworking used in furniture. 
A sufficient supply of inexperienced young people and 
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returning veterans capable of being trained into wood- 
working jobs in television cabinet manufacture, an 
employment service which would go ‘all out’ in re- 
cruiting, testing, and selecting the best of these workers 
for Sylvania . . . Then the labor market analyst and 
interviewers in charge of referring woodworking people 
were called in, and for some 40 minutes answered such 
questions as: size of population, number of people 
presently employed, number of recruitable people 
experienced in woodworking, number of people in- 
experienced who would be recruitable within a 10-mile 
radius, prevailing wage rates in various types of jobs 
in woodworking industry, extent of unionization of 
the industry, unemployment insurance laws and 
various other subjects.” 

Within a few days an announcement was made that 
Sylvania had purchased a plant building and would 
begin operations immediately. In February the Per- 
sonnel Manager visited the High Point ESC office and 
made arrangements for plant staffing. The Company 
which started with some 40 workers was gradually 
staffed as operations progressed, now normally oper- 
ates with more than 300 workers, and has had up to 
400 during “‘rush”’ seasons. This same story can be 
told of other plants. In fact, the role of labor market 
information in the economic life of this community has 
reached a point in public acceptance where it is just 
‘taken for granted” as a continuing and vital service. 

Each case presented has been a success story of 
mission accomplished. Our part in each was the 
furnishing of labor market information—first of a 
general nature, then to meet the special needs of 
individual employers. Of course, many surveys 
have been conducted and special studies made 
without tangible results but often material developed 
for one firm has been used successfully with others. 
Thus, the labor market information program is 
playing a vital part in the statewide drive to bring 
increasing economic health through greater industrial 
diversity and added job opportunities for the unem- 
ployed and the underemployed. 
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be established for the referral of workers in those 
communities in which unions are in existence. 
There should, of course, be participation in local 
meetings of hotel and restaurant associations in order 
to gain better understanding of the industry’s prob- 
lems, and to provide information concerning the 
complete facilities of the local office. 

It is expected that in the near future each of the 
organizations and agencies represented at the Sep- 
tember meeting will transmit to its various members 
and field representatives the complete recommended 
action program, encouraging the development of 
community cooperative programs along the lines 
suggested, in order that some of the problems of the 
industry may be resolved through concerted action. 

This type of cooperative program is only a sample 
of what can be done to serve employers. 
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The Maine Employment Security Commission helps many potato farmers fin 


season. 


d workers to bring in their crop during the short harvesting 


A Race Against the Calendar... 


ES HELPS HARVEST POTATOES 


By F. L. STUBER, Recruitment Supervisor 
and WALLACE G. BURKE, Field Supervisor 


Maine Employment Security Commission 


NLY 16 working days for 37,000 workers to har- 

vest about 50 million bushels of potatoes. This 

is the type of problem faced about September 15 
each year in Aroostook County. 

The short-time seasonal labor demand for this year 
was estimated at 37,000 workers and the maximum 
local supply at approximately 31,000. The local labor 
supply estimate-was broken down as follows: 15,000 
adults available temporarily from their regular jobs 
in other industries; 13,000 school youths; 1,700 Cana- 
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dian Indians; 1,300 intrastate workers; 200 interstate 
workers; 500 persons with United States citizenship 
rights. This estimate indicated the need to import 
between 5,000-6,000 Canadians. 

This year brought rain and more rain—6 weeks of 
it, with frost creeping nearer—before the 16 working 
days were available. How was this problem met? 
The story starts far in advance of the picking date of 
September 15. 
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ES Finds Out-of-Area Workers 


One part played by the Maine Employment Se- 
curity Commission is an attempt to provide whatever 
harvest labor may be needed over and above the read- 
ily available local supply. Out-of-area intrastate 
ind interstate labor is obtained, for the most part, by 
neans of the usual clearance procedures, supple- 
mented by press, radio, and TV publicity. The ma- 
jor source of outside labor, however, is Canadian 
nationals from the Provinces of New Brunswick and 
Quebec. Experience over the past several years 
shows that the combined out-of-area intrastate and 
interstate supply does not exceed 600 workers. The 
reason for the short supply of labor is a matter of con- 
jecture, but it appears that it is primarily the short 
duration of employment, distance of available labor 
from the area, and the physical demands of the job— 
in an area where migrant labor does not exist. This 
generally means that, in order to meet the demands 
placed upon it, the agency must obtain from 4,000 to 
6,000 workers from nearby Canada. 


Processing Canadian Nationals 


The use of Canadian nationals requires that agree- 
ments be worked out with the Canadian Employment 
Service, Immigration and Naturalization Service, and 
the Aroostook Farm Labor Association. The first 
step in this direction is a preliminary meeting attended 
by all interested parties, including representatives 
from the United States and Canadian Departments 
of Labor. At this time the broad aspects of program 
are discussed, leaving the details to be worked out at 
a working conference usually held 3 or 4 weeks prior 
to the expected start of the recruiting activities. 

After a survey of labor needs, the Aroostook Farm 
Labor Association places a preliminary order for 
workers. This association is responsible for obtaining 
whatever bond is necessary to cover the importation 
of Canadian nationals. The order covers the needs 
over and above the supply within the area and, for the 
most part, it is the basis of a later request for foreign 
workers (Canadians). Following the placing of this 
general order, an opening and closing date for farmers’ 
orders is established by agreement with the Farm 
Labor Association. While orders may be taken after 
the closing date, such orders are not handled until 
after the so-called priority orders have been filled. 
If a farmer is interested in obtaining foreign labor, he 
is required to make a deposit of $5 with the Farm 
Labor Association for each worker. The Farm Labor 
Association not only furnishes the bond, but meets 
other expenses, such as cost of transportation for labor 
brought in from distant points. When the farmer 
places his order, data are obtained on the acreage 
involved, in the event that the total demand exceeds 
the supply and it becomes necessary to resort to allo- 
cation. 

After the Canadian Employment Service receives 
an order, it decides upon the number of workers that 
may be secured from each of the two Provinces and 
the areas in each Province where recruitment may be 
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carried on. Dates for recruitment and processing, 
which are carried out by personnel of the-Canadian 
and Maine agencies, are also determined at the same 
time. 

Recruitment and processing are based on a daily 
schedule agreed upon “by the two agencies. The 
Canadian agency confines its activity to recruitment 
and referral to Maine Employment Service crews. 
Processing at this point in past years has consisted of 
preparing the I-100 card (Foreign Worker Permit) and 
notifying the worker of the date and place where he 
is to report for hiring. ‘This was the so-called pooled 
variety of interview and took place at the time of 
crossing the border. This year, by agreement with 
the Quebec authorities, farmers were given alterna- 
tives: (1) they could hire all their workers from the 
pool at the time of crossing, or (2) they could hire and 
process their crews at the time of recruitment, which 
would be from 1 to 7 days in advance of the normal 
crossing date. The second alternative permitted the 
farmers to do all their hiring in advance of the harvest 
period. The number of workers to cross in any one 
day and at any one port of entry is predetermined by 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, based 
on the number of staff established for the processing 
crews. 

The maximum recruitment from the various 
parishes is about 400 workers a day. Normally about 
400 workers a day are processed at each of the two 
larger ports of entry and 200 a day at each of two other 
ports of entry. Normally about 400 workers a day 
are processed at Clair, N. B. for the Fort Kent, Me., 
Port of Entry; 400 at Edmundston, N. B. for the 
Madawaska, Me., Port of Entry; and 200 at St. 
Leonard for the Van Buren, Me., Port of Entrv. 


The Race Begins 


Conditions in 1954 differed from those experienced 
in the past. Heavy rains delayed the planting season. 
Growth in most fields was retarded. Because of the 
heavy rainfall, the digging had to be postponed until 
the last possible moment and the overall period in 
which the crop could be harvested was shorter than 
usual. 

Experience has shown that potatoes grow faster during 
the last 3 weeks of the growing season. Little if any 
harvesting is accomplished prior to September 15. 
This means that the crop must be harvested in a short 
period as damaging frosts normally occur ‘about the 
second week of October. 

An even more serious situation resulted from heavy 
rains during the entire harvest period. Because of 
wet picking conditions, net earnings of the workers 
were substantially below previous years. This caused 
such high labor turnover that an acute shortage 
existed at the height of the harvest period, about the 
end of the Canadian recruitment period. Emergency 
agreements were made with Canadian officials, the 
ports of entry reopened, and an attempt was made to 
obtain additional Canadian labor. This attempt was 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Clearance Benefits Employers 





1. BS Finds Workers for Key Industries 


By VEVA V. BABB 
Clearance Officer 


Washington Employment Security Department 


N SEPTEMBER 1953 it was announced that the Puget 
Sound Naval Shipyard had been given the assign- 
ment of modernizing the 45,000-ton supercarrier, 

the U.S. S. Franklin D. Roosevelt. The employer found 
that he was faced with a very serious shortage of 135 
professional engineers required to incorporate into 
this ship the most advanced technological development 
in aircraft carrier warfare. 


In order to secure these engineers, the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard called upon the facilities of the Em- 
ployment Security Department. The first step in the 
formulation of a plan of action designed to meet the 
employer’s need was the development of a program by 
both employer and agency personnel. In the light 
of all the data available regarding the supply and 
demand of sufficiently qualified engineers, it was de- 
cided that the most effective method of attempting to 
meet the critical shortage was the “‘positive recruit- 
ment” program offered by the United States Employ- 
ment Service, consisting of approximately 1,700 
affiliated offices. 


Actual recruitment began in October 1953. The 
number of hires far exceeded the expectations of both 
the employer and the agency, and it was necessary to 
cancel the program on January 29, 1954. Rear Adm. 
H. N. Wallin, USN, Commanding Officer of the 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, in a letter to the Wash- 
ington Employment Security Department, stated in 
part: 


The resultant recruitment program, conducted through your 
auspices in Employment Security offices in over 20 States, has 
been eminently successful. Not only have we completely filled 
our engineering complement, but we have done so in 4 months— 
a substantial saving in money and manpower. This accom- 
plishment indicates the high degree of teamwork and close co- 
operation that exists within, between, and among the United 
States Civil Service Commission, the United States Bureau of 
Employment Security, your Washington State Employment 
Security Department, and the employment security depart- 
ment of other States. 


Today’s employers are operating on a highly com- 
petitive basis and must of necessity maintain a work 
force which is capable of sufficient quality and quan- 
tity production which will permit successful competi- 
tion for the market. Statistics prove that the ratio 
of skilled and professional workers to the total labor 
force has risen sharply in recent years and at the same 
time labor supply and demand data point out that 
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certain categories of such workers are in critically 
short supply. A portion of the employers’ needs may 
be met by in-plant training or promotion; however, 
some employers will find it necessary in many in- 
stances to compete for workers from both local and 
out-of-the-area labor supply. 

Positive recruitment is only one of the recruitment 
methods available to employers through the clearance 
program. However, because this type of recruitment 
is designed to provide the most effective service to 
out-of-area employers and applicants, it offers 
specific advantages which will be obtained only if 
the employer and the agency recognize each other’s 
problems and accept their respective responsibilities. 

Although the results of the various positive recruit- 
ment campaigns are not always as gratifying as those 
at the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, that employer 
has documented the prime objectives (1) to have 
filled the openings completely with a ‘“‘substantial 
saving in money and manpower,” and (2) the 
necessity for the “high degree of teamwork and close 
cooperation” on the part of the employer and the 
several segments of the Employment Security Depart- 
ment. These factors assume particular significance 
in the furtherance of a peacetime economy within 
the atmosphere of a “‘free labor market.” 

1. Planning.—Before engaging in a positive recruit- 
ment program, it will have been determined, as the 
result of joint planning by the employer and the 
order-holding office, that a sufficient number of 
applicants who meet the employer’s specifications 
are not available locally. The order-holding office 
has fully advised the employer concerning the positive 
recruitment program so that whenever the employer 
or his representative arrives at a local office for the 
purpose of recruiting, he will be able to proceed with 
a minimum of delay. 

In selecting local office areas to be included in the 
positive recruitment itinerary, consideration is given 
to the latest information available, including the em- 
ployers’ trade contacts, agency labor demand supply 
data, knowledge of the industrial activities of a par- 
ticular area, and reports of scheduled plant closures 
or reductions in force. Also, applicant-holding areas 
may be able to suggest an amended itinerary which 
will be more profitable to the employer. 

The clearance order containing data about the job 
openings and worker qualifications required, together 
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with complete information regarding the positive 
recruitment campaign, should reach the applicant- 
holding office well in advance of the recruiter so that 
the office will be able to complete its plans and to 
utilize its full resources in its attempt to locate quali- 
fied applicants. Employer-paid advertising has proved 
to be a very effective device for supplementing local 
office recruitment efforts; such advertising should be 
cleared with applicant-holding offices, however, for 
correct address, recruitment dates and office tele- 
phone number. It is also important to clear informa- 
tion contained in the advertising regarding the specific 
job openings since that information will have direct 
bearing on applicant-holding pre-selection of ap- 
plicants. 

If the employer so requests, it is oftentimes possible 
for the applicant-holding office to arrange for the 
recruiter to conduct evening or week-end interviews 
with workers who are unable to report to the office 
during regular office hours. 

Advance planning also includes provision by the 
applicant-holding office, without cost to the employer, 
of its physical facilities, including desks, telephones, 
and room space for both the: interviewers and job 
seekers. 

2. Hiring. —The applicant-holding office is equipped 
to “‘pre-screen”’ applicants and refer to the recruiter 
only those who are qualified for his final selection, 
thus eliminating the necessity of his interviewing those 
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Photo courtesy the Bremerton Sun 


Administrative heads of the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, the Civil Service Commission and the Washington State Employment 
Security Department meet to plan the 1953-54 positive recruitment campaign for engineers. 


individuals who are seeking information only or who 
are obviously unqualified to meet the hiring require- 
ments. If the order-holding office has completely and 
properly advised the employer, his recruiter will be 
prepared to consult with the applicant-holding office, 
supplying such information as will enable the local 
office to perform its pre-screening activities better. 

Both the employer and the applicant are provided 
with the opportunity for immediate job commitment, 
thus avoiding the possibility of loss which may result 
from lengthy negotiations. However, in the event 
that all interviews are not concluded at the time of 
the employer’s stay in the office, provision can be 
made for further contact between applicants and the 
employer. 

It is also possible for the employer, by consultation 
with office management, to survey future availability 
prospects and to relay such information to his home 
office for consideration in additional recruitment 
plans. 

3. Followup.—Constant analysis of the program by 
the applicant-holding office and the recruiter pro- 
vides for immediate adjustments which may lead to 
better results. Progress Reports of Clearance Ac- 
tivities (ES—568’s) submitted promptly and _ place- 
ments verified, as well as reports of any other condi- 
tions surrounding the campaign, may indicate the 
necessity for further consultation between the em- 
ployer and the agency. Perhaps the clearance order 
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needs to be amended in order to reflect more clearly 
the employer’s needs or areas of misunderstanding 
may have arisen in the field which, for the benefit of 
the employer and the agency, should be resolved. In 
case positive recruitment has not been as productive 
as desired, the employer may wish to consider other 
plans for filling his openings. 

The following reports of results obtained by em- 
ployers through use of the agency’s positive recuit- 
ment program represent only a very small proportion 
of our State’s participation, and although the reports 
might seem to indicate that this special recruitment 
method best serves employers with large payrolls, the 
same program with its resultant advantages is avail- 
able to the so-called small employer. 

The Boeing Airplane Co. of Seattle has voluntarily 
continued to use the positive recruitment program of 
the Employment Security Department following the 
elimination of war manpower controls which were in 
effect during World War II. The program was 
greatly accelerated following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea and has constantly remained in “high gear”’ 
since that time in order that the employer might meet 
his commitments, the emphasis changing as delivery 
dates required. Boeing’s clearance needs for both de- 
fense and nondefense orders consisted of persons hav- 
ing professional, skilled, and semiskilled job classifica- 
tions. Their representatives have recruited on a 
nationwide basis with repeated visits to many of the 
offices of the Employment Security Department. Dur- 
ing 1953 and 1954, 2,300 workers were hired under 


this program, with 207 openings still pending. 

Similarly, as contracts within our State are com- 
pleted or construction workers become available be- 
cause of the inclement winter season, local offices 
participate in positive recruitment campaigns con- 
ducted for the purpose of filling needs of employers 
who have overseas construction contracts. The Brown- 
Pacific-Maxon Co. of San Francisco, Calif., has, for 
the past several years, regularly included the State of 
Washington on its recruiting itinerary. From Octo- 
ber 4 to 29, 1954, the recruiter conducted 230 inter- 
views, 121 of which resulted in acceptances (to be 
further processed by the home office as to references, 
security factors, and physical qualifications). 

The total figures for openings filled in agriculture 
and related industries by positive recruitment during 
the 1954 season are not yet compiled; however, many 
such employers used the positive recuritment pro- 
gram with results equally as satisfactory as those 
obtained by industrial employers. In many instances, 
timely transportation was furnished by the employer, 
thus enabling him to move the workers (prescreened 
by the Employment Security Department and hired 
by the employer) to the job site at the exact time they 
were needed to harvest or process valuable crops. 
The satisfactory results and advantages are attribut- 
able to the combination of the same factors required 
in recruiting for industry—mutual understanding, 
cooperation and teamwork by the einployer and the 
agency in the various phases of planning, recruitment, 
and followup. 


2. Out-ol-area Recruitment for Air Lines 


By CHARLES SAUNDERS 


Industry Service Representative, Miami Office 


Florida Industrial Commission 


HE air lines, with their many specialized activi- 

ties, have much to offer jobseekers with the re- 

quired skills, knowledges, and abilities. The 
growth of the air lines has increased the need for highly 
skilled personnel in many fields of endeavor. Many 
of these specialized skills are not readily available in 
the immediate areas of demand, and recruitment must 
be conducted in other areas. 

The Miami office of the Florida State Employment 
Service has been arranging such out-of-area recruit- 
ment for Eastern Airlines for approximately 8 years. 

To understand the air lines’ present employment 
problem, a look at the history and growth of aviation 
in America will best describe the picture. Eastern 
Airlines, for example, began operation in mid-1928 
with only 41 people on its payroll and 8 small single- 
engine, open-cockpit planes. Its schedules covered 
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792 miles of routes. From this meager beginning, 
Eastern Airlines has grown into a company with 
10,000 employees and routes of over 12,000 miles, 
serving a vast area reaching from New England and 
the Great Lakes on the North, to Florida, the Gulf of 
Mexico, Texas and Mexico on the South, and from 
the Atlantic Seaboard and Puerto Rico on the East, 
to St. Louis and San Antonio beyond the Mississippi 
on the West. This company’s geographical expan- 
sion from its first airmail trail from New York to 
Atlanta to its present network, links about 100 of the 
principal centers of industry and population in 24 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 
To maintain a transportation system like this re- 
quires not only the specialized skills of flight crews and 
other operations personnel, but a huge maintenance 
base utilizing thousands of specialists in many fields, 
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These workers are pulling an engine for overhaul. 


a vast sales organization and reservations division 
employing hundreds of managerial, sales and clerical 
personnel, and a multimillion-dollar communications 
system, employing radio and electronic technicians. 
lo preserve the dependability, efficiency, and safety 
that the flying public demands, it is imperative that 
the air lines select only those persons who already have 
the necessary skills or the potential to become skilled 
in a needed specialized field of work. 

Even though Eastern Airlines’ personnel office 
handles hundreds of applicants every week, the com- 
pany finds it necessary to conduct out-of-area re- 
cruitment to locate personnel in various categories 
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Air line hostesses serve inviting meals to passengers during flight. 
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Specialists at work in the maintenance department. 


which cannot be found locally. During the war years 
and the postwar expansion period, this company has, 
through the assistance of the Florida State Employ- 
ment Service office in Miami, carried on a positive 
recruitment program over an extensive geographical 
area. In the past 3 years alone, recruitment has been 
arranged in 20 States, involving some 35 offices. The 
main classifications in which the participating State 
Employment Service offices assisted this employer in 
meeting his needs were: apprentice mechanics, stew- 
ards, pilots, airplane electricians, aerial engineers, 
radio mechanics, and stewardesses. 

A special recruitment program for Eastern Airlines, 
like any other, is a cooperative arrangement between 
the initiating office and the various participating 
State Employment Service offices. In addition to 
paid advertising by the employer, the local offices of 
the Employment Service use all other possible pub- 
licity media to bring applicants into their offices for 
prescreening by employment-service personnel prior 
to the interviewing by Eastern’s representatives. This 
prescreening eliminates a great number of those 
applicants who do not meet the specific requirements 
for the position and makes it possible for Eastern’s 
interviewers to save time by talking to only those who 
are'most likely to be employed. As an example of the 
value of the prescreening activity, it was possible for 
recruiters from this company to conduct a successful 
recruitment program for stewardesses in 8 cities in a 
2-week period. In one city alone, the company ac- 
cepted 5 applicants after only 40 interviews. This 
ratio of 1 acceptance to every 8 interviews far surpasses 
the usual interviewing without prescreening. It was 
stated that the company usually has to interview up 
to 75 applicants in order to find one suitable for this 
occupation. 

Thus, it has been possible through the participation 
of many employment offices for Eastern Airlines to 
maintain the staff needed for its vast operations with- 
out an unnecessary lapse of time and high interviewing 
costs. 
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Employer Institutes Successful in Pennsylvania 


By FRED A. AUMAN, JR. 


Senior Research Assistant, Pennsylvania State Employment Service t 


HE scene is the assembly room of the Hotel Penn- 
Wood in Anytown, Pa. The chairman has just 
mounted the rostrum and now he surveys the 
group of approximately 120 employers as he says, 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, it is with pleasure that, in my 
capacity as executive secretary of the Anytown Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and as institute chairman, I wel- 
come you to this meeting, the theme of which is ‘Sci- 
entific Employment Practices in Personnel Manage- 
ment.’ The Anytown Chamber of Commerce is 
honored to serve, along with the Big River Valley Per- 
sonnel Association and the Pennsylvania State Em- 
ployment Service, as a cosponsor of this meeting, the 
purpose of which is to bring to your attention the 
latest tools and techniques developed for use in a pro- 
gressive personnel program. This afternoon you are 
going to hear from several technicians of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service and also from an old 
friend, Bill Roe, personnel director for the Giant Man- 
ufacturing Co. However, before I call upon any of 
our other speakers, I would like to present to you Mr. 
John Doe, manager of the Anytown Office of the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service, a man with 
whom the great majority of you are familiar, who will 
briefly set the stage for the program which follows— 
Mr. Doe.” 
The scene depicted above has, since mid-September 





The Sunbury Chamber of Commerce, the Bucknell Business 
Forum and the Pennsylvania State Employment Service join in cor- 
dially inviting you and members of your staff to attend an Insti- 
tute on Scientific Employment Practices which will be held Wednes- 
day, November 17, at 1:30 p.m., in the Vaughn Literature Building 
Auditorium, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


The purpose of this Institute is to acquaint business 
and industrial management with the products which have resulted 
from research conducted on Job Analysis, Job Specifications, 
Employment Interviewing, Occupational Testing, Skill Utilization 
and Labor Turnover Controls. It is also planned to show how they 
can be applied effectively to employment practices in business and 
industry. 


The Program will be of special interest to business and 
industrial executives and all others who are concerned with the 
advancement of Scientific Employment Management. 


We are enclosing an Institute Brochure, a Reservation 
Form and a self-addressed return envelope. We would appreciate 
receiving a reply before November 10. 





Sincerely yours 








First Step in Planned Program .. . 


ae 


1954, actually been staged in a half-dozen cities in ' 
Pennsylvania. It is the beginning of a greatly ex- 
panded program of industrial services being offered 
to Keystone State employers by the Employment q 
Service. It is the product of 1% years of intensive : 
work by the technical staff of the Pennsylvania 
agency. Working under the general direction of the 
Chief of Technical Services, and under the active 
supervision of the Supervisor of Industrial Services, 
the technicians from the State and district offices 
conceived, developed, and field tested an extensive 





fourfold program for employers, in addition to 
carrying on their regularly assigned duties. ’ uC 
The Employer Institute, while a big project in ; 
itself, is but the first phase of the fourfold program d 
referred to immediately above. It might be wise at ™ 
this point to take up each of the four phases sepa- by 
rately, in chronological sequence, so that the reader , tt 
may ascertain more easily how each leads into the or 
other in the overall plan. 
The first phase consists of the Employer Institute. “ts 
This portion was the first to be conceived and de- = 
veloped. It grew out of the expressed desire of | 


Employment Service personnel to reach employers 
more uniformly and effectively with information 
about the many tools and techniques available 
through this agency at no cost. It was felt that, while 
local office employer relations representatives were 
doing a good job, they were often limited in their 
effectiveness by the amount of time made available 
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SCIENTIFIC EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Please indicate your interest in participating in the following worksbops 


ia JOB ANALYSIS 


[ } JOB SPECIFICATIONS 


| 

| 

| 

| C EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWING 
ry OCCUPATIONAL TESTING 

i 

| [ ] SKILL UTILIZATION 

| 


CJ LABOR TURNOVER CONTROLS 
REMARKS: 


SIGNATURE 
TITLE: ___ _ ——— 


FIRM OR ORGANIZATION: _____ 





Commecorwrtaa te OF PENET. vanes WuREAU OF CEPARTMENT OF LABOR Ano OVETE: 
PEWMST vam a STATE CMPLOTMENT SEAVICE } 





Invitations such as this were sent out on Pennsylvania State Em- 
ployment Service letterheads. 
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Those who wished to attend the Institute were asked to fill out 
and return this reservation, card. 
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THE PURPOSE 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 1:30 
The purpose of this Institute is to discuss De. Eugene S. Farley, Presidest 
the scientific tools and techniques which Withes College 
4 by the P. yl 


PROGRAM 





Stote Employment ‘Seevice and to show how 
they ore applicable to 


KEYNOTE REMARKS L@ | 
Herbert J. Morris, Execative Vice President | 





“SCIENTIFIC 
EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES IN 





in business and industry, porticulerly with 
respect to selecting, utilizing, and retaining 
workers and to help management achieve moxi- 
mum work force effectiveness. 

ae JOB ANALYSIS IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 1:50 


Greater Wilkes-Barre lnduswial Pund, lnc. and 
Chamber of Commerce 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 245 | 
Margaret M. Dunbar, District Occupations! Analyst - Diswict lil } 
Wilkes-Barre, Peansylvema 


ee . McKiesey, Oceepational Asalyss 
State 


Service 
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PERSONNEL } JOB SPECIFICATIONS IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 200 | 
MANAGEMENT" | | DESIGNED FOR EMPLOYER NEEDS ee Se ee 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
| This Institute is designed to meet the needs EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWING IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 210 


N INSTITUTE SPONSORED BY 


Scranton Chamber of Commerce 


> 


University of Scranton 
The Pennsy!vanie State Employment Service 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Hotel Jermyn, Scranton, Pennsylvenio 
October 19, 1954 ~ 2:00 p.m 


WORKSHOPS will be arranged for your convenience 








of busy employers and executives, Job Ano- 
lysts, industriol Psychologists and all those Sten ope 
interested in good business management. 


THE INSTITUTE IS VERY CONCISE 


The Institute requires only two and a half 
hours to present. Workshops, to follow the 
Institute at loter dates will be arranged for 
the convenience of the porticiponts. Addi- 
tional information about the Workshops will 
be found elsewhere in this brochure. 


Bolte we Renee, State gavin Industrial Service: 





Guten: Pemsyluama 


‘ OCCUPATIONAL TESTING IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT zp 
ae Fred. A. Auman, jr. 
SKILL UTILIZATION IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT zn 


Joseph L. McKinsey 
LABOR TURNOVER CONTROLS IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 2:40 
Nelle H. Ramos 
INTERMISSION 


EVALUATION OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES 255 
Joha V. Meanion, Persoese! Manager 
Foster Wheeler Corporation 
Mountain Top, Peansylvema 


PANEL DISCUSSION 3:15 
All speakers participating 


CLOSING REMARKS 4 | 
Herbert J. Morris j 





Pictured above are the cover and inside page of programs sical at diiaiilinitis batten 


to them by many busy executives during their regular 
visits and by the tendency on the part of others to 
delegate them to persons of lesser authority, who 
were not in a position to decide whether or not to 
use our services. What was needed was a medium 
through which we could present our overall program 
of industrial services to top management. 

Very soon after the staff began discussions on the 
subject, it was generally agreed that some type of 
institute or seminar offered the greatest chance of 
success. Well, you say, it didn’t take long to settle 
that question. You’re only half correct—we settled 
that one, but in so doing we raised enough new ones 
to keep us busy for nearly 5 months. Here are a 
few samples: When, where, and how should such a 
meeting be held; what topics should be included; 


how much time should the meeting consume; how 
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many speakers amount of time allotted each topic 
and speaker; should we “go it alone’? or should we 
seek cosponsorship from interested community organi- 
zations; should an industry speaker appear on the pro- 
gram; what about publicity? Gradually, through re- 
search and discussion these questions were resolved, 
and the answers recorded in a sort of “‘book of rules”’ 
which would govern the initiation and presentation 
of the meeting. 

Limitations of space prevent us from listing all the 
answers; however, the following are probably the 
most important rules based-on the results of staff 
research: (1) the meeting should be relatively brief, 
lasting, at most, 24 hours; (2) it should be held dur- 
ing the afternoon—most executives want to attend 
such affairs during business hours; (3) a midweek 
afternoon—Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday—is 
preferable; Mondays and Fridays should be avoided 
because of heavier executive workloads; (4) co- 
sponsorship of organizations such as chambers of 
commerce, personnel or management associations, 
and colleges or universities, is a “‘must’”—they add 
prestige and tend to ameliorate the feelings of some 
employers toward anything connected with a Govern- 
ment agency; (5) meetings should be held in a physical 
environment conducive to a dignified, well-ordered 
program—a first-class hotel meeting room or a 


ah 


Participants on the program at the Scranton Institute. Left to 
‘ ht: Willis W. Jones, executive secretary, Scranton Chamber 

Commerce; Fred A. Auman, Jr., research analyst, PSES; 
yw h L. McKinsey, Jr., occupational analyst, PSES; Rev. 
William G. Kelly, gf director—lInstitute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of Scranton; Roy Griffith, personnel director, 
Capitol Records, Inc.; Nelle H. Ramos, State supervisor, Industrial 
Services, PSES; and Stanley A. Simrell, manager, Scranton local 
office, PSES. ; 
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program are shown at the left. 


university auditorium will do very nicely; and (6) 
at least one industry speaker should appear on the 
program. 

We can summarize the first phase of the plan by 
briefly constructing for you a typical Pennsylvania 
institute. 

1. Several weeks prior to the meeting, all the major 
employers and selected minor employers of a specific 
local office area have received formal letters of invita- 
tion, signed by the local Employment Service office 
manager and the chairman, who should be a promi- 
nent official of one of the cosponsoring organizations. 
With each letter of invitation goes an attractive 
brochure, outlining the purpose of the meeting, and 
the program to be presented. Enclosed also is a 
reservation form and a self-addressed, stamped, or 
franked envelope. Employers are asked to return the 
reservation forms a week in advance of the scheduled 
meeting date—this allows time for personal attention 
by the chairman or manager to those employers who 
have not submitted reservations. During this time 
publicity releases are being given to newspapers and 
radio and television stations. 

2. The actual program, which has been standard- 
ized by the Pennsylvania agency for presentation any- 
where in the State, goes something like this: Begins at 
1:30 p. m.—ends at 4 p. m. Participating are the 
chairman, who keynotes the meeting, introduces the 
speakers, and moderates the discussion period; local 
office manager, who briefly sets the scope of the 
material to be presented; three Employment Service 
technicians who present 10-minute talks on six sub- 
jects, which means, of course, that each of the three 
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John V. Mesalen, suasanel manager of the Foster- Wheeler Corp., addresses the Wilkes-Barre Institute. Other speakers on the 


speakers handles two topics. The six topics are: (1) 


Job Analysis in Personnel Management, (2) Job 


Specifications in Personnel Management, (3) Em- 
ployment Interviewing in Personnel Management, 
(4) Occupational Testing in Personnel Management, 
(5) Skill Utilization in Personnel Management, and 
(6) Labor Turnover Controls in Personnel Manage- 
ment. The topics are presented in the sequence listed 
and the person who handles the subject of job analysis 
also handles skill utilization, the second takes job 
specifications and occupational testing, and the third, 
employment interviewing and labor turnover con- 
trols. The reason for the topic groupings as shown is 
that they represent the specialties of the persons who 
usually constitute the panel of Employment Service 
speakers. 

A 10- or 15-minute intermission is called after the 
technicians have been heard. Then a 20-minute 
presentation by the industry representative on the 
application of the six personnel tools listed above is 
followed by a 20-minute discussion period consisting 
of questions from the audience with all speakers par- 
ticipating. Upon completion of the discussion period, 
the chairman adjourns the meeting. The adjourn- 
ment of the institute program brings us, chrono- 
logically, to the second phase of our plan—The Em- 
ployer Workshops. 

Every attempt was made to keep the institute presen- 
tation brief and to cover as much territory as practicable 
during the allotted time. As the work on the develop- 
ment of the institutes neared its end, members of the 
staff began to feel more and more that, far from being 
an end in itself, the institute was just the first step in 
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much more comprehensive plan. What must the 
ext step be? Obviously, some sort of training on 
he tools and techniques discussed at the institute. 
Che six topics selected for inclusion in the institute 
iad been chosen by the staff as representing the best 
ervices which we could offer, but surely a 10-minute 
xposure to each of them could do no more than whet 
he appetite. Since our final goal is installation and 

ntegration of these tools into the employer’s personnel 
‘tructure, more detailed information—training—was 
needed. Again, the staff liad questions to settle— 
how long should the training last, what approach 
should be used, and should we attempt to employ 
existing training units or attempt to construct new 
ones? More months were consumed in working out 
answers to these questions, but, finally we felt we had 
mapped out the proper approach. The training 
sessions would be designated as Employer Workshops 
(it was felt that the word “‘workshop” carries more of 
the connotation of group participation than the word 
“training’’); they would be kept as brief as possible; 
the workshop unit would be very definitely employer 
oriented; allusions to their use within the operating 
structure of the Employment Service would be kept to 
a minimum; and in most cases, new training materials 
would be developed. 

State office technicians worked with field analysts in 
developing workshop materials to correspond with the 
institute topics. A list of the workshops follows: 

Unit I—Job Analysis in Personnel Management—12 hours. 


This material is a condensation and, to some extent, a revision 
of Training Unit 19 issued by the National Office. 


Unit II.—Job Specifications in Personnel Management—3 
hours. An expanded view of the job specification, with several 
job specification forms in addition to ours being considered. 
Instruction in actual writing of a job specification is included. 

Unit III.—Employment Interviewing in Personnel Manage- 
ment—6 hours. This unit is based on material developed by 
the United States Employment Service for the District of 
Columbia, with greatly expanded source data on philosophy of 
interviewing and deeper concepts of this field resulting from the 
research conducted by field analysts. 


Unit IV.—Occupational Testing in Personnel Management— 
9 hours. A broad survey of the field of psychological testing— 
some historical and developmental data, examination of many 
types and kinds of commercial tests, a discussion of Employment 
Service testing. 

Unit V.—Skill Utilization in Personnel Management—3 
hours. This unit utilizes some of the material from the Refer- 
ence Manual for In-Plant Manpower Planning. However, the 
process has been simplified, the number of forms reduced, and 
a method devised for setting a job hierarchy based on training 
time needed to acquire the skills required for the job. 


Unit VI.—Labor Turnover Controls in Personnel Manage- 
ment—3 hours. This is an extension and expansion of the 
material in the Labor Turnover Manual, and quite a lot of 
interesting and provocative new material has been added. 


The Institute and workshop portions of the plan are 
now well established; however, the third phase, 
Installation, is just now being activated; and the 
fourth, Maintenance, will not be entered into for at 
least another month or 6 weeks. 

While we shall not devote much space to these last 
two aspects, it would be difficult to overestimate their 
value to the overall success of this program. Nat- 
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urally, it is important that employers attend the 
institutes and hear about our services, that they 
register for and attend the various workshops, but if 
they don’t install or integrate these tools into their 
personnel programs, our work has not been a success. 
It is this integration, combined with the acceptance 
of the Employment Service as a source of workers by 
the employers, that provides the payoff. This is why 
our analysts schedule followup visits with employers 
who have completed training; this is why charts have 
been devised so that the local office manager can 
check on the progress being made. Installation is the 
real gauge of our success. Maintenance, of course, is 
a local office function, and consists of keeping up high 
quality service in filling the employer’s job orders and 
of making regular constructive visits to insure that the 
good relationship will be continued. 

This, then, is the plan: Institute, workshops, instal- 
lation, and maintenance. ‘To date we have held in- 
stitutes in State College, Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, and 
McKeesport, Sunbury-Milton, and Uniontown-Con- 
nellsville. Workshops are now being conducted in 
these areas. We have attracted nearly 450 employ- 
ers; over half of them have requested workshop train- 
ing. We shall do everything possible to make installa- 
tion and maintenance a success. A big program? 
Yes, but it looks as if the big payoff will make all the 
work and the biteont worth while. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
(Continued from page 27) 

Attention was then given to surveying those entry 
occupations for which norms are not available and 
for which sufficiently large worker samplings could 
be obtained to conduct test development studies. 
Preliminary studies by Employment Service analysts 
indicate that eight entry job classifications meet the 
study requirements and account for approximately 
700 of the 1,900 entry positions. Worker samplings in 
these eight classifications are about to get underway. 
If they are successful, these will be added to other 
available tests thereby providing testing possibilities 
for over half of the entry grade positions. Expecta- 
tions are high for this phase of the program, not only 
in terms of value to the company, but because of its 
worth to the Bureau of Employment Security in 
assisting the nationally important electronics industry. 

At the present time, two additional points are being 
discussed for possible inclusion in the Raytheon pro- 
gram. The first has to do with apprenticeships in 
electronic trades. Raytheon is now in process of 
formally organizing its apprenticeable electronic 
trades and registering them with the State Division of 
Apprentice Training. It is expected that the Division 
of Employment Security will be involved in the 
selection and referral of candidates for apprentice 
openings. The other point now under discussion 
relates to study of the physical capacities requirements 
of jobs. The officials of the Raytheon Co. hope to 
add more handicapped workers to their ‘payroll. 
Here, too, the Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security will offer its services. 
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TESTING AIDS 
A NEW EMPLOYER 


OMETIME in 1949, the general management of 

the Lipton Tea interests for the North American 

Continent decided to build a new plant in the 
southern or southwestern portion of the United States. 
The company already had plants on the east and west 
coasts and in the Middle West, but none in the regions 
mentioned above. After careful consideration of sev- 
eral possible plant locations, Houston, Tex., was ten- 
tatively selected as one of the more logical plant sites. 
This selection was based primarily on the size of the 
town with its related labor supply, and on the seaport 
facilities for the transportation of raw teas. The latter 
factor was of major consideration in the location of 
the plant since tea, although light in weight, is very 
bulky, and many teas are needed in the manufactur- 
ing of the various blends of tea. This required ade- 
quate shipping and warehouse facilities. 

During the course of their visit to the Houston area, 
representatives of the Lipton Tea Co. contacted our 
district director for that area. These officials were not 
entirely satisfied with the facilities available for the 
location of the plant in Houston, and at the suggestion 
of the district director made a special trip to Galves- 
ton, Tex., to check the possibility of locating the plant 
in that city. Discussions were held with various lead- 
ers of the community regarding the possible location 
of the plant there. These discussions covered such 
points as plant site, type of building needed, facilities 
for power and transportation, and other factors re- 
lated to the erection and operation of such a plant. 
Following these discussions, it was agreed that a local 
Galveston firm would construct the building accord- 
ing to Lipton Tea specifications on the site selected by 
the Lipton Tea representatives. It was further agreed 
that the cost of the plant would be amortized over a 
period of years for the company. Following the con- 
clusion of these initial negotiations, the Galveston 
Office of the Texas Employment Commission began 
working immediately on the employment problems 
related to the staffing of the new plant. 


A series of meetings were held at which the local 
office manager, local office technicians, and State 
office technicians teamed up to study the personnel 
requirements of the plant. One of the first and major 
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Texas Employment Commission 


moves was the recruitment of a personnel director 
with local background to work for the Lipton Tea Co. 

With the assistance of plant officials, a tentative 
staffing schedule was prepared to identify the jobs. 
This staffing schedule served as the basis for the 
preparation of tentative master order specifications 
on each of the jobs, including tea-bag packers, main- 
tenance personnel, laborers, clerical workeis, and all 
other workers in the plant. These specifications were 
prepared to identify the employer hiring requirements 
with respect to such factors as age, education, height, 
weight, residence, necessity for health certificate and 
physical examination, and the general personnel 
policies governing such factors as pay and hours of 
work for each shift. The specifications were discussed 
thoroughly with officials of the Lipton Tea Co. and 
approved by them. Likewise, they were reviewed 
carefully by our local office personnel and formed the 
basis for a recruitment campaign for the original 
staffing of the plant. The company agreed to give 
the Galveston office 2 weeks’ notice prior to the start- 
ing of operations in the plant, and to place advertise- 
ments in the local newspapers stating that all hiring 
would be done through the Texas Employment Com- 
mission. —The company also posted notices at all 
plant entrances instructing job seekers to file their 
applications for work with the local Texas Employ- 
ment Commission office. 

During the course of these initial negotiations, 
officials of the Lipton Tea Co. approved the use of our 
clerical and proficiency tests in the selection of all 
office workers. They also requested that applicants 
for the job of tea-bag packer be tested. When in- 
formed that such a test had not been developed, these 
officials agreed to give us their fullest cooperation in 
developing such a test. It was on this basis that a 
longitudinal test development plan was developed as 
an integral part of the original recruitment program. 
All applicants who met the minimum qualifications 
on the master order specifications for tea-bag packer 
were given the entire GENERAL APTITUDE ‘TEST 
BATTERY prior to referral. The test scores on the 
GATB were not made available to plant officials; 
consequently, the scores were not considered in the 
actual hiring of the workers. 
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In order to get a better understanding of the job, 
he technicians observed the installation of the ma- 
hinery used in the tea-bag packing operation. This 
aachinery, incidentally, was imported from England. 
n addition, the workers were observed on the job 
luring their training period. These observations, 
oupled with the employer’s experience with the 
vorkers, resulted in a number of revisions to the 
riginal master order specifications. ‘Training of the 
1ew workers on this job was facilitated and simplified 
yy the importation of some 10 to 15 experienced opera- 
iors from other Lipton plants in the country. 

After the tea-bag packers had completed their train- 
ing and had reached their normal production levels, 
we started the actual development of a test by ob- 
(aining criteria data measuring their success or failure 

on the job. These data were processed following 
normal test development procedures, and a test 
battery developed for the selection of tea-bag packers. 
A technical report covering the development of this 
test was submitted to Washington, and following its 
approval the test battery was immediately placed 
in operation. 

A followup study was made approximately 2 years 
later and the results were reviewed at a meeting at- 
tended by the General Manager of the Lipton Tea 
Co., the production manager and personnel director 
of the Galveston plant, and officials of the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission. This review disclosed that 
the Galveston office had received orders from Lipton 
Tea covering 275 openings and had made 461 referrals 
which resulted in 273 full-time placements. Included 
in the 273 placements were 249 tea-bag packers. 
Other placements included maintenance mechanics, 
case sealers, warehousemen, clerk-typists, watchmen, 
and stenographers. ‘The review further disclosed that 
a number of the master order specifications had been 
modified one or more times in an effort to attain a 
better understanding between the local office and 
hiring officials for Lipton Tea as to the type of workers 
needed for successful performance on the various jobs 
in the plant. 


Company Asks Help in Other Plants 


At a more recent conference with national officials 
of Lipton Tea, we learned that these officials were 
extremely pleased with the plan of operation in Gal- 
veston. As evidence of this satisfaction, they have 
indicated their desire to extend the plan to other 
plants in other sections of the United States. 

While this article is concerned primarily with the 
development of the test for tea-bag packer and the 
use of tests in general to obtain a more productive 
work force, we would be remiss if we failed to em- 
phasize that the testing activity was merely an integral 
part of the overall plan of service to this employer. 
This plan was broad in scope and encompassed all 
employment service operations; therefore no one 
activity can or should be segregated as the most 
important. 
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MAINE 
(Continued from page 27) 


not too successful due to a shortage of Canadian labor 
resulting from an earlier-than-usual start of woods 
operations and local demands for pickers within their 
own borders. Arrangements were then made with the 
Loring Air Force Base at Limestone and the Presque 
Isle Base to utilize servicemen who were on passes. 
Schools remained closed for an additional period, and 
extensive recruitment of all available local labor was 
carried on in all local offices. 

From September 9 to 23, some 5,756 Canadian 
workers were processed into Aroostook County. On 
September 30, 3 to 5 days of good picking weather 
would have eliminated the demand for extra pickers— 
but it rained and rained. On October 6 and 7, 1 
week prior to the normal closing of the harvest period, 
142 additional Canadians were processed into the 
country. This brought the total to 5,884; however, 
about 1,000 had returned to their homes because of 
the rain and low net incomes. On October 7 and 8, 
775 servicemen on passes from Loring Air Force Base 
and the Presque Isle Base bolstered the dwindling 
forces to beat the calendar and help get the crop 
under cover. October 15—crop 80 percent in. More 
rain—cold weather—frozen ground. At that stage, 
anyone, regardless of occupation, who could find the 
time to help harvest the crop was welcomed. 

Good housing, board, and transportation play a part 
in the potato harvest. For example, one potato 
grower employed 30 Micmac Indian women as his 
crew. He provided good housing and good board 
throughout the harvest season. Whenever anyone 
could possibly work in the fields, his crew was there. 
They got his crop in. Everyone was satisfied. His 
same crew will return next season. 

The result of all this effort? On October 20 the 
crop was in, and there had been no loss due to scarcity 
of labor. 

The manager of the Caribou local office expressed 
the feeling of everybody concerned on October 31 when 
he said: 

**As I look out of the window I can see 2 inches of 
snow on the ground and it looks as if there is plenty 
more to follow. It is fortunate that the potato crop is 
harvested !” 











Handbook on Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 


REVISED handbook on veterans’ reemployment rights was published 

recently by the Labor Department’s Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 

ment Rights. It answers more than 475 questions about the job rights of 

veterans which are asked by ex-servicemen, potential servicemen, em- 

ployers, labor organizations, and others. It also contains the text of all 

reemployment rights statutes now in effect and analyses of Supreme 
Court decisions. 


Upon its release, Secretary Mitchell stated that the purpose of the 
handbook is to expedite the reinstatement of those leaving military service 
who wish to return to their preservice employers. 


Copies of the Reemployment Rights Handbook may be obtained from 
the field offices of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights or may 
be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 40 cents per copy. 
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VERY apple, cherry, or peach pie from the new 

plant at Morton Packing Co. in Nashville, ‘Tenn., 

must taste particularly good to Emily Parker, 
placement interviewer in the Nashville office of the 
Department of Employment Security, for they are 
flavored, figuratively speaking, with the sweat of her 
brow. 

It was Emily who referred and placed the employees 
who keep 50,000 pies rolling off the assembly line 
daily at Nashville’s newest industrial plant. 

Morton Packing Co., established in Louisville, Ky., 
in 1938, started in frozen food-packing lines in 1948. 
Growth of the frozen-food business as a whole has 
been fantastic in the past few years as the public be- 
came aware of the convenience of frozen products. 
Morton’s own business volume expanded 10 times 
between 1950 and 1953, when a branch plant was 
established in Crozet, Va. 

Then, looking around for a site for another branch 
plant to accommodate increased production, Morton 
Packing Co. picked Nashville for its central geograph- 
ical location and its good labor supply. 

The week before the new establishment opened, the 
local office referred 60 applicants who met company 


By NATHAN FINE 
Unemployment Insurance Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


HE extension of unemployment insurance to 

government employees has become a live legis- 

lative issue. The 83d Congress extended unem- 
ployment insurance protection to 24 million Federal 
civilian employees. In 1953, the legislature in Con- 
necticut added and that in Wisconsin broadened 
mandatory unemployment insurance coverage of 
State and local government workers, and in 1954 the 
Massachusetts legislature authorized three State in- 
strumentalities to elect coverage for their employees. 
Unemployment insurance coverage of State and local 
government employees undoubtedly will be given 
serious consideration early this year when the legis- 
latures of most of the States will be meeting. 
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ES HELPS NASHVILLE FIRM MAKE PIES 


requirements to the plant. The first assembly line 
started with 47 people, mostly women. 

In addition, the DES staffed the plant’s shipping 
and maintenance departments and found office 
clerical workers, as well as a quality control clerk 
(sort of a scientific pie-taster). 

So successful was the production of the first shift 
that a second shift to work from 8 p. m. to 4:30 a. m. 
was started within a few weeks. Now the day shift 
makes small pies and the night shift turns out full-size 
pastries. 

Came the day when Morton’s decided to send 
Southern cooking from Nashville to California via 
trailer trucks. Yes, the DES got the order for four 
truck drivers to deliver the pies! 

The local Employment Service office has written 
job specifications; made arrangements with Morton’s 
management to use Department of Employment Se- 
curity services; helped screen applicants; placed the 
workers in the maintenance departments; and re- 
cruited, screened, and referred dozens of workers 
since Morton’s started making pies in Nashville. 

—G.apys S. Drew, Tennessee Department of 

Employment Security, Nashville. 


Ul for State and Local 
Government Employees 


The basis for legislation which would cover govern- 
ment employees under State unemployment insurance 
laws is that the risk of unemployment is as great in 
government employment as it is outside of govern- 
ment. In some States and localities, it is true, civil- 
service laws or merit systems give certain employees 
a measure of security in their jobs. However, reduc- 
tions in appropriations for given activities lead to 
reductions in staffs, and many activities are self- 
limiting or temporary. ‘There is a continuous move- 
ment back and forth between government and private 
employment by many workers. Since State and local 
government employment, for the most part, is not 
covered under State unemployment insurance laws, 
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uch employees are placed at a disadvantage, because 
mly their work and earnings in private employment 
orm the basis of benefit rights. 

According to the latest annual survey of the Bureau 
f the Census, there were 4,663,000 State and local 
vovernment employees in October 1953: three-fourths 
of them, local government workers, and one-fourth, 
State government workers. These State and local 
government employees represent a wide variety of 
occupations: building tradesmen, laborers, elevator 
operators, truckdrivers, cooks, and seamstresses, as 
well as stenographers, social workers, engineers, phar- 
macists, teachers, janitors, attorneys, and economists. 
[f employed in private industry, most such individuals 
in these occupations would be protected under State 
unemployment insurance laws. 

The earnings of State and local government workers, 
on the average, were lower than those for workers in 
private industry covered under State unemployment 
insurance laws. As of October 1953, the average 
monthly earnings of full-time State government 
employees were $287, and of local government 
workers $298. Average monthly earnings of workers 
covered under all State unemployment insurance laws 
for the 4th quarter of 1953 were $336. 


Separations 


The unemployment experience of State and local 
government employees reveals their need for unem- 
ployment insurance. Separation rates of State and 
local government workers are not unlike the pattern 
in the Federal Government. The average monthly 
separation rate of full-time Federal civilian employees 
in 1953 was 2.2 per 100 employees, or 26.4 per year. 
The annual separation rate was as high, or higher, for 
State government workers in 11 of the 19 States for 
which data are available, and in 21 of 43 cities and 
counties. 

Analyses of separation data and special studies con- 
tained in reports of State and local government merit 
systems, Civil service commissions, and similar bodies, 
throw considerable light on the workers involved in 
separations, their civil service status, their temporary 
or permanent status, their length of service, rating and 
occupation. As would be expected, the separation 
rate was lower for employees with civil service status 
that for nonstatus workers, and for permanent than 
for temporary appointees. Separations were most 
numerous among those with the shortest periods of 
government service; for those on the lower rungs of 
the rating scale; and among manual and clerical 
workers, as compared with professional and technical 
employees. Separation rates not only varied widely 
among departments, but they also varied considerably 
from year to year in the same department. 


Coverage Under State UI Laws 


Only 3 States—Connecticut, New York, and Wis- 
consin—have mandatory coverage of substantially all 
State government workers; in Wisconsin, the law also 
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covers the employees of the City of Milwaukee. 
Massachusetts enacted legislation in May 1954 author- 
izing 3 State instrumentalities, with about 7,000 
employees, to cover their workers under the employ- 
ment security law and to become liable for reimburse- 
ment of benefits paid. The largest of those instru- 
mentalities, the Metropolitan Transit Authority, 
became covered as of July 4, 1954. Connecticut, 
New York, Wisconsin; and a number of other States 
permit election of exempted government services, but 
the voluntary provisions have been little utilized. 


In New York State 


The New York law, in its definition of ‘‘employer,”’ 
includes the State of New York, and permits election 
of coverage by any municipal corporation or other 
government subdivision. However, only State and 
local government employees in the classified service 
with at least one year’s service are covered under the 
statute. In lieu of contributions, the State pays into 
the fund an amount equivalent to the benefits paid its 
employees; local governments may also elect to become 
liable on the same basis. 

The 1953 Connecticut law covers all State govern- 
ment employees except elected and appointed officials, 
and permits election of coverage for local government 
employees. If a former State or local government 
employee also worked for other employers in the base 
period, the State or local government pays only the 
additional amount which the claimant is entitled to 
receive on the basis of the wages paid to him by govern- 
ment employers. (See box at end of this article.) In 
1953 the Wisconsin legislature amended its unemploy- 
ment insurance law to provide coverage for govern- 
ment workers who are paid on an annual salary basis, 
who were hitherto excluded. Coverage is compulsory 
for employees of the State and the city of Milwaukee 
and permissive for other local government workers. 
Both Wisconsin and Connecticut laws provide for 
payments into the fund by government units on a 
reimbursable basis as in New York. 

With the increased coverage resulting from the 
amended Wisconsin statute and the new Connecticut 
law, about 119,000 State and local government work- 
ers were covered by unemployment insurance laws in 
11 States as of September 1953. This number repre- 
sented only 2.5 percent of all (4,633,000) State and 
local government workers in October 1953. Of the 
total covered, 107,000 were State government em- 
ployees, and 12,000 were local government employees. 
About 110,000 were covered under mandatory and 
9,000 under voluntary provisions of State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. In several of the States with 
elective coverage of State and local government em- 
ployees, the only workers covered were those in the 
State employment security agency. About 92 percent 
of all covered employees in October 1953 were located 
in three States: New York, Wisconsin, and Connecti- 
cut. The distribution for these States is shown in the 
table which follows. 
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| | 
State | Total | State gor | Local gov | tory provi | tary provi 
| | 
| 
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0 eae So ON TEES a aE 114, 100 703, 300 | 70, 800 109, 100 | 5, 000 
5 EN LG SKE EOS SSNS AI St 76, 000 | 75, 000 | 1, 000 | 75, 000 | 1, 000 
EEE ICRA FRR PEE PL ONS Wee be ee 22, 100 | 12, 300 | 9, 800 | 18, 100 | 4, 000 
TN oS la'al aot bs CORRE Da WEE Sle o's we OOS 16, 000 | OL i Pega aes eran 86, OOO Fea. ce eerie 
In recent years, organizations representing some employees was included in the 1953 legislative pro- 
State and local government employees have displayed grams of the State councils of this union in Michigan, 
considerable interest in the extension of unemploy- New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 

ment insurance to their groups. For example, at its Wisconsin. 
1952 convention the largest union in the field, the State CIO councils and AFL State federations have 
American Federation of State, County, and Municipal shown their interest by the passage of resolutions at 
Employees, adopted a resolution calling for legislative their annual conventions calling for the extension of 
action to extend unemployment insurance to State coverage to State and local government employees. 
and local government workers, and stated that ‘‘there Such resolutions have been adopted by the State CIO 
has been growing im very recent years the idea of a councils of Illinois, Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania; 
more general application of unemployment compensa- and the AFL State federations of California, Llinois, 
tion to the public employee field.” Extension of un- Louisiana, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 


employment insurance to State and local government Oklahoma, Oregon, and West Virginia. 














Ul Benefits for State Employees in Connecticut 


From ‘‘Unemployment Compensation Benefits for State Employees in Connecticut,’’ Connecticut Labor 
Department MONTHLY BULLETIN, October 1954. 


f \HE 16,000 employees in the classified service in Connecti- beneficiaries with State wage credits who received their first 


cut are the first to enjoy universal mandatory coverage check during the fiscal year was 9.8 weeks. 
under a State unemployment insurance law which became More than one-third of the beneficiaries were employed, just 
effective July 1, 1953. prior to their first claim, with a firm other than the State. 


Earlier they had been laid off from the State or had quit a 
State job. The reasons for separation from their last employ- 
ment were reported by employers as follows: 


During the first year of operation, 246 beneficiaries with all 


or some of their base-period wages in State employment 
received some benefits. The amount chargeable to the State 


for their benefits was $37,956. a Sere remeeer a Cir RN se et 




















The average benefit rate of State employees was $24.66, kee none Last employment 
compared with $26.34 for all beneficiaries during the fiscal Reason for separation benefi- 
year. The maximum weekly benefit in Connecticut is $30; ciartes State Private 
additional allowances are paid for dependent children. The industry 
comparatively low rate for State employees does not reflect — — ——--—- 
differences in base-period earnings between all State workers +S SEES Aa Welt SOP ENG, 246 | 160 8 
and workers employed by private firms. Rather, it reflects the 
nature of separations during the period. In the absence of any Latd off, lack of work........... a 24 46 
large-scale State employee layoffs, those who separated and rey "ego pretiere ast a - a 2 
filed for benefits were largely the lower-paid and marginal Ayamduioy reivoment. || lessee 
workers. In private industry during this period, large-scale Se Ee ee 18 77 4 
layoffs did occur which affected some comparatively higher-paid Health... 1.22.0. .cceceseeeees 6 3 3 
eniideere PIR 6s neg cw esd bas 78 | 17 7 
; PP 5 0 eek vd plage 53 | 44 g 
As of August 14, 1954, 79 of the 246 claimants were filing 











currently; 33 had exhausted their benefits and 134 claims were 1 These cases required no report because the claimants had filed for benefits 


inactive. As of the same date, the average duration of all jn yr eR pach saree poe pooh the disqualification period for voluntary 
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Under Secretary Larson Urges Expansion of UI Program 


In the 6 months I have been with the 
Labor Department, the thing that has 
surprised and perplexed me most is the 
amount of argument about unemploy- 
ment insurance and especially the 
amount of controversy over its expansion 
and perfection. 


Let us look at the issues in unemploy- 
ment insurance in the simplest possible 
terms. First of all, what are the object- 
tives of unemployment insurance? It 
seems to me that there are four. 


1. To meet the personal income-loss 
problem of the unemployed person and 
his family by providing weekly cash 
payments in lieu of wages lost through 
temporary economic unemployment; 

2. To maintain consumer purchasing 
power in the local community and in 
the Nation during such unemployment 
and thus prevent the vicious spiral of 
decreased purchasing causing decreased 
employment which in turn causes fur- 
ther decreases in purchasing and 


production; 


3. To make the best utilization of the 
Nation’s labor force, by sparing skilled 
workmen the necessity of abandoning 
their skills during unemployment and 
accepting menial work to avoid destitu- 
tion, and to prevent the dispersal to 
other parts of the country of an em- 
ployer’s trained labor resources during 
temporary layoffs; 


4. To stabilize employment by giving 
an incentive, through experience rating, 
to regularize employment and minimize 
layoffs. 


One might also add a fifth, of a much 
more general and pervading sort, which 
would be this: 


To provide these benefits in a way 
which will preserve the self-respect and 
complete freedom of the recipient and 
his family, and to place the cost ulti- 
mately upon the consumers of the prod- 
uct, rather than upon local taxpayers 
in the form of relief. 


When you look at a list of objectives 
like this, you wonder how anyone could 
be opposed to such a system. There is 
something here for everyone—the em- 
ployee, the employer, the average tax- 
payer and citizen, the local community, 
and the Nation as a whole. 


Having stated the objectives of those 
who are trying to further and perfect 
unemployment insurance, I think I am 
entitled to ask: What are the objectives 
of those who are regularly found in the 
position of opposing any such extension 
or improvement? The best way to go 
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at it is to start from the beginning with 
a few simple questions that deserve 
simple answers. 


Do they think it would be better if 
unemployment insurance were com- 
pletely abolished? If the answer is 
‘‘ves,”’ it will be unnecessary to answer 
any further questions. But my guess is 
that the number answering “‘yes’’ would 
be statistically negligible. 


My second question is: Should the 
amount of benefits be uniform, as in 
Great Britain, or varied in proportion 
to earnings? Again, my guess is that 
the answer would be: in proportion to 
earnings. The British flat-rate approach 
seems to us to be out of tune with our 
traditions and individualism. 


Third: If benefits should not be uni- 
form, as a matter of principle, what 
should be done when a fixed maximum 
results in more than half of the recipients 
in 40 States getting uniform benefits at 
the maximum? This question answers 
itself. The maximum must be raised. 


The fourth question is: How large 
should the amount of benefits be, and 
upon what theory? 


I assume that our critic might come 
right out and say that all you should 
expect of the system is to keep people 
from starving. But what then becomes 
of your theory that one of the chief 
values of the system is the maintenance 
of purchasing power? This is, after all, 
the feature of unemployment insurance 
that is of the greatest value to the busi- 
ness community, and I would assume 
that the level of benefits would be set 
so as to implement rather than defy that 
theory. 


The fifth question is: How long should 
benefits last? The business-like way to 
approach this question would, of course, 
be to say: the job in hand is to cover 
the great bulk of temporary unemploy- 
ment; how long, on the average, do 
spells of unemployment last? Our critic 
could soon ascertain whether duration 


limits and _ base-period-earning limits 
kept the law from doing its job in re- 
spect to a large number of unemployed. 


The sixth and final question is: If, 
due to economic conditions in a plant 
or industry, a man is thrown out of work 
and deprived of all source of support, 
and if industry in a particular case is not 
responsible for him beyond a few weeks, 
then who is responsible, and upon what 
theory? Suppose a worker is entitled 
to only $300 in unemployment insurance 
benefits, due to various restrictive provi- 
sions, and as a result he has to get an- 
other $300 in relief. On what theory is 
it more equitable, or more economical, 
or more desirable, to have the second 
$300 paid by property-owners and 
others in the form of local taxation to 
support relief? 


One of these days, local taxpayers and 
taxpayer associations are going to wake 
up to the fact that they are bearing a 
considerable burden that ought rightly 
to be borne by consumers of the product 
of local industries. 


Is there any really solid reason for 
the present omissions and flaws in un- 
employment insurance? 


As to failure to cover small firms and 
the like, the reason always given was 
administrative difficulty. This was 
quite understandable when the legisla- 
tion was first passed. It is now nothing 
but a hollow excuse. 


As to failure to raise benefits and 
duration limits, the only possible reason 
is cost. And yet, when the tax rates 
were first set, they were uniformly al- 
most twice as high as the actual rates 
paid in recent years. 


I think the real thing that is holding 
us back is the failure of the general 
public to understand the issues in re- 
spect to unemployment insurance, and 
to make its wishes and its interests felt. 


We have got to get across the idea 
that this is the business-like American 
way to do a job that has to be done. I 
know of no other mechanism that will 
produce the five objectives I have men- 
tioned. 


I would like to suggest that we set up 
for ourselves a picture of an idealized 
program, with everything included that 
should be in the best of all possible un- 
employment insurance systems. Then 
let each State bend every effort to con- 
vince the public that this kind of State 
unemployment insurance act will be a 
good thing for everyone—employer, 
employee, and citizen. 
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